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A MESSAGE FROM THE ALPS. 


*“’We send you our best in PETER’S Chocolate.’’ If you cannot get to the 
world’s wonderland, you can yet have the world’s wonder in confection-food. 


PETER’S ‘siss'ix’ CHOCOLATE 
SWISS MILK 
(for eating) has furnished a delicacy and a food in one luscious combination as 
distinct from ordinary eating chocolate as the Alps are from foot-hills. There’s 
no describing the taste, yet the tongue can tell it. It has the smooth, rich, full- 
cream flavor which Swiss milk gives when combined with pure chocolate as only 
D. Peter of Vevey, Switzerland, blends it. The proof is in the eating. 

LAMONT, CORLISS & CO., Sole Importers, 78 Hudson Street, NEW YORK. 
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insurance scandals, great corporation 

scandals, political trickery and cor- 
ruption, and nauseating social scandals—fill 
the press, supply an incessant topic for con- 
versation, take the place of emphasis in the 
popular magazines, and become the theme of 
preacher and novelist. The lapses of American 
social, financial, and political life-are the sub- 
ject of inquiry and of comment alike at home 
and abroad; and the ugly facts that provoke 
such inquiry and comment are indisputable. 

What conclusion is warranted? That we 
have had a period of financial success 
that has weakened our fibre? That the hardy 
virtues of the early periods of the Republic 
and even of the period of the Civil War have 
been forgotten in the last half century of our 
wonderful material advancement? Is luxury 
making us soft and the race for wealth lower- 
ing the moral standards that our fathers 
lived by? Every thoughtful person is asking 
such questions, and many find it hard to make 
a clear answer. — 

An observer at a distance may have a 
better perspective than those who regard the 
subject_near by. It is, for this reason, in- 
teresting to read what a thoughtful writer in 
a serious English magazine says. These are 
extracts from a recent article in Blackwood’s: 


a on every side of us—great 


“The mass of the American people are certainly 
as honest as those of any othercountry. There is no 
simpler, purer, or more rational life under the sun 
than that of the middle class American in his normal 
condition. Outside of the maelstrom of ‘machine’ 
politics or Wall Street speculation—the twin curses 
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of the country—he can be high-principled and hon- 
orable both in business and in private life. The 70 
per cent. of Americans who live outside of the great 
cities eat the bread of honest industry and have no 
wish for any other. They know nothing of ‘graft’ 
and ‘tainted’ money except what they read in the 
newspapers. If they were inclined to be lax, the 
American woman is there to brace them up. She 
continues to be what she always has been—a great 
moral power. 

“‘So long as the American woman holds her present 
position in her own household and in society there 
need be little fear as to the-ultimate future of Amer- 
ican morals. She is one of the sheet-anchors of the 
country in every moral crisis, and her influence is 
again making itself felt to-day. There are many 
varieties of good women in the world; some passive 
and others active; some subjective and others ag- 
gressive. The good American woman is the most 
active and aggressive of her sex. She exercises the 
strictest discipline over her own family. She has 
the most decided convictions on social questions. 
However much she may wish her children to succeed 
in life, she would not have them be boodlers at any 
price.” 

This writer looks at the subject sanely and 
he looks at it whole. 


PROOF OF A PURITAN QUALITY YET 


HE RISE of corporations to great 
power and to special privileges of 
many sorts, particularly political privileges, 
is the characteristic phenomenon of our 
time; and the coming of the code of corpor- 
ation morals is responsible for the flagrant 
immorality of Wall Street (including the im~ 
morality of the insurance companies) and of- 
politics. It has been a natural and steady, 
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growth; and it may fairly be regarded as an 
inevitable accompaniment of this particular 
stage of our industrial progress—the period 
of the new, great combinations which have 
worked too much without personal responsi- 
bilities. The best economists believe that it 
is a passing phase of our development; and 
there are many events that support such a 
view. Great corporations themselves are not 
likely to pass; but the code of business 
morals which has come into use because of the 
elimination of personal responsibility will pass. 
It is passing. Such swift punishment as pub- 
lic opinion has visited on the conspicuous of- 
fenders in the insurance companies could not 
have been administered in any country whose 
morality was not essentially sound. Already 
the President’s agitation for the restriction of 
the irresponsible power of railroad companies 
has brought such reforms as the most rigid 
laws had heretofore failed to bring. We are 
sure to have better corporation management. 
The day of the dummy director seems to be 
passing—at least in those corporations whose 
managers have sense enough to understand 
public opinion. Those who fail to understand 


public opinion will learn the lesson somewhat 
later at a severer cost. 

As for the exposures of social weaknesses— 
when were the idle rich and the recklessly 


“‘successful”’ not immoral? When were they 
not the easy prey of blackmailers? 

The chief difference between this somewhat 
disgusting year of grace and some other years 
is the publicity that such shortcomings have 
lately received and the punishment that this 
publicity has brought. But all these ‘‘revel- 
ations’? touch—whom? A mere handful of 
silly or criminal adventurers, most of them 
become more suddenly than sanely rich, who 
are hardly more numerous than the lepers in 
Louisiana... We hear of them because they 
are rich. We should for a time hear as much 
of the lepers if they had made pretentions to 
physical perfection and their disease had been 
suddenly discovered by the public. 

Almost all these cases of financial, political, 
and social leprosy have long been known; 
and only the conventional respect for decency 
has kept men from speaking of them in public. 
Nobody likes to be a scandal-monger. And 
financial and political and social life had en- 
dured them as long as it decently could. In- 
vestigations and exposures are the methods 
whereby society found it convenient at 
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last to get rid of them — that is the whole 
story. 

The writer in Blackwood’s Magazine is right. 
The sound mass of the American people has 
not been touched by this corruption. The 
moral standards of the whole population have 
not been lowered, the fibre of the people’s char- 
acter has not been made weaker. On the 
contrary, the people’s indignation and swift 
scorn have shown a Puritan quality that we 
might have imagined had disappeared but 
for these conspicuous sinners who are led forth 
and beaten with thongs every morning in the 
Public Place of the Press. Since the time of 
the Inquisition, no such lingering punishment 
has been inflicted on men. Which would you 
rather suffer, the torture of Torquemada or 
the publication of your name as a paying and 
presumably skeleton-ridden subscriber to a 
beautiful Book of Hush? or as one of the 
“Immune’’? or be caricatured in a thousand 
journals for a hundred days as a “‘ benevolent”’ 
insurance thief? This Inferno of publicity, 
ridicule, and scorn outdoes Dante, and many 
of the wretched victims of this punishment 
have sold their ill-got houses and trappings 
and have slunk off to die, for death is welcome 
to them if it bring forgetfulness. Others lin- 
ger brazenly for a short period—they die 
somewhat harder. 

If American character were unsound, its 
indignation could not work such swift and se- 
vere punishment. 


THE PUBLIC’S POWER OF PUNISHMENT 


VEN when we consider our political 
short-comings, municipal and state as 
well as national, there are many more reasons 
for hope than for despair. Let us put side 
by side two pictures, both true, even though 
they are apparently contradictory, of our 
political methods and of the real political 
spirit of the people. 

Mr. William M. Ivins, of New York (and 
there is no shrewder observer) recently said in 
a public address: 

“Within the last twenty years our law 
been so changed as to take cognizance of the ma- 
chinery of the party and make it part of the legal 
machinery of government, and in doing this it has 
created a political monopoly, which. it has divided 
between two parties that are ruled by their bosses, 
and these bosses in each party appoint every 
official in the United States, from the President to 
the constable, leaving nothing to the people except 
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to choose between their appointees. In this way 
our most fundamental institution—our right of 
election—has been monopolized, and the union 
between the monopolists of political power and the 
monopolists of financial power has been so close as 
to constitute practical identity. The fact is that 
politics is neither everybody’s business nor no- 
body’s business. It is the business—and a very 
bad business—of a small, shifty, dishonest and in- 
competent class that has no thought of the morrow 
and no care of its consequences, provided the 
present is made to pay, and this class enjoys a 
monopoly of power through a machinery now re- 
cognized and sustained by law ”’ 


On the other hand, with equal truth, Pro- 
fessor Taussig, of Harvard University, at the 
last meeting of the American Economic Asso- 
ciation, of which he was then president, said: 

‘Our political machinery is improving, and is 
likely still further to improve. The worship of 
wealth is diminishing and the respect for public 
service is increasing. Men of character and ca- 
pacity will win, in the long run, the suffrage of the 
people, and corruption and robbery will be rebuked. 
The fundamental virtues are not lacking, and we 
may base upon them our devices for enlisting high- 
minded ability, for raising general intelligence, for 
bettering the working details of government. We 
may expect that the sphere of public enterprises 
will be enlarged, as the lessons necessary for the 
successful conduct of such enterprises are learned. 
We may hope for greater repression of the selfish 
motives and the sordid activities, for freer play to 
noble ambition and public-spirited effort, and not 
only for a stronger government, but for a better 
and purer democracy. ”’ 


There is no contradiction in these analyses. 
One has to do with the scandals of the imme- 
diate present, the other with the essential 
sound character of the people. Fortunately 
the character of the mass of the people re- 
mains untouched (as in social scandals) by the 
wickedness which their inattention at periods 
permits. The salvation of our democracy, 
social and political, is the ability to arouse it- 
self and to punish with the swiftness and sev- 
erity which public sentiment has lately proved 
Over and over again that it still retains. 


THE PRESIDENT AND THE SENATE 


E READ much about ‘the waning 
popularity”’ of the President, about 

his trying to “drive”? Congress, about the 
“insurgent’’ members of the house, about 
accusations that are said to have been made 
at the White House against the Capitol and 
at the Capitol against the White House. 
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You would think that there is a struggle going 
on which may have far-reaching consequences. 
But it-is, in the main, only the usual little 
game of politicians, played against the Pres- 
ident for the sake of politics. Most of the 
Congressional leaders, alike in the House and 
in the Senate, have never liked him, and for 
many of them—everybody knows who knows 
the men—-he can have small regard. In 
these facts you have all the forces that go to 
make a continuous ‘‘warfare,’’ as the news- 
papers report it. Mr. Cleveland found him- 
self in the same predicament that Mr. Roose- 
velt is now in—namely, dependent on the 
Senate to confirm his nominations, and on 
both Houses to vote appropriations, while 
both Houses (the Senate in particular) in- 
sisted on using this power to extort patronage 
or to punish him for making appointments 
that thwarted personal political plans. 

In most cases when you read a fierce 
speech against the President’s “overriding 
the constitution,’ if you knew the facts you 
would discover that what he has overridden 
is the wishes of some Senator or Representa- 
tive in making an appointment. The unre- 
ported facts of Congressional life are always 
the most enlightening. 

The obstructive, spoils-seeking, wise a 
“courtesy’’-bound, corporation-fed Senate, 
in which one “‘courtesy’”’ calls to another 
“courtesy,’’ and one Special Interest answers 
to another Special Interest—the Senate where 
Depew and Platt sit for New York (see report 
of the recent insurance investigation for an 
explanation of their power), on the roll of 
which the name of Burton of Kansas yet re- 
mains and where Mitchell, the late Senatorial 
convict, of Oregon, was defended after his 
conviction—the Senate of Gorman and of 
Tillman, of many windbags from the South 
and of many tradesmen from the North— 
the people hardly yet know that much high 
political activity is merely low political mani- 
pulation in that august body; for the real 
character of the Senate is not reported even 
in the newspapers. Senatorial “courtesy ”’ is 
taken for granted by the correspondents. It 
is as much an accepted fact as the constitution 
or the Washington monument. And sena- 
torial courtesy always means opposition to a 
President who does not play the game accord- 
ing to the Senators’ personal wishes. 

Let any high-minded citizen of any state 
put these questions to himself: ‘Are the 
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Senators from my state men of the type that 
I would select for their positions? Are they 
the men that the people would select if they 
had a chance to make a frank and open 
choice?”’ Citizens of a few states may be 
able to answer “‘ Yes,’’ but how few too few! 

Presidents are of course fallible. But it 
has been a long time since there was a Presi- 
dent who conducted the great office on the 
low level of Senatorial conduct toward him. 
For this opposition is no new thing. Mr. 
Roosevelt is not the first to encounter it, nor 
will he be the last. It is one of the continuous 
evils in our political life—one of the results of 
the “‘industrialization”’ of the Senate. 


A LITTLE STONE AND A BIG WALL 

* would strike a layman in politics as 

odd, if there were any such person in 
the United States, that it should have cost 
years of time, of energy, of exhortation, of 
debate, and literally tons of printed matter to 
pass through the House of Representatives a 
bill to remove the tariff on Philippine products 
brought into the United States—except sugar, 
tobacco, and rice (which are yet to pay 25 
per cent.); for as a fiscal or economic fact it is 
of no appreciable importance to the United 
States, but a mere act of justice to the people 
of the Philippines. 

If government were a business that it is 
proper to conduct as any upright private busi- 
ness man manages his affairs, these duties 
would have been abolished by a head clerk 
several years ago as a thing so obviously 
right to do and of so little importance to his 
employer as hardly to warrant a consultation 
about it. 

That is distinctly not the proper way to do 
the public business; but such a comparison 
of methods fairly indicates the cost and waste 
and trouble that is involved in the conduct of 
government. 

So, too, with the discussion of the subject 
and of many other public subjects. For a year 
to come you are not likely to see nor hear of 
a man who has suffered a pennyworth by the 
removal of this tariff. Yet you have seen, 
even if you have not read, perhaps a hundred 
columns of despatches or editorials about it; 
and, if you are a “‘prominent citizen,’ your 
Representative in Congress has probably 
sent you a copy of his speech on the subject. 
All these things have happened because: the 
removal of even the smallest stone from the 
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strongest wall suggests the removal of an- 
other stone, and the Big Wall is sacred. 


REBUILDING THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY 


bi small events as Mr. Cleveland’s 
meeting Judge Parker at luncheon in 
New York and his conversations with Mayor 
McClellan at Princeton started much talk 
about plans for the future of the Democratic 
party. It is a future that depends, even 
more than is usual with a party in the valley 
of defeat, upon leadership. With Murphy 
and Hill in New York, with Gorman in Mary- 
land, with men like them in some other parts 
of the Union, and with an unknown and unim- 
pressive leader as a candidate for the Presi- 
dency, the party would have been beaten in 
1904 by a much less definite and popular op- 
posing candidate than Mr. Roosevelt. It had 
not wholly got away from the suspicion of 
Bryanism, nor did it take a firm grasp on any 
principle or programme that showed character 
or earnestness. The people like positive- 
ness, definiteness, earnestness; and the one 
positive, definite, earnest force in the last 
presidential campaign was the personality of 
Mr. Roosevelt. It was a battle much less of 
doctrines than of men. 

The task of rebuilding the Democratic party, 
then, is the task of putting the right men for- 
ward as leaders; and what men are there in 
sight? In New York there are Mr. McClellan 
and Mr. Jerome, and in Missouri there is Mr. 
Folk. These are not all, but they are for the 
moment the most conspicuous. Of these, Mr. 
Jerome has the strongest personality, Mr. 
McClellan is the most adaptable and the least 
likely to give offense, and Mr. Folk has the 
advantage of being able to marshal a Western 
enthusiasm. They are all young men. None 
of them has yet been tried in a wide field; 
but two of them have shown a fearlessness 
and a civic character that give them a claim 
to the most careful consideration: Mr. Jerome 
and Mr. Folk in particular are positive, defi- 
nite, earnest. 

But there is also a doctrinal difficulty now 
in the way of the Democratic party that it 
will require uncommon leadership to turn to 
advantage. The organized protest against 
the corporation control of politics has taken 
various forms; but, whatever form it has 
taken, it is formidable. Mr. Hearst consoli- 
dated it in New York and called it the Muni- 
cipal Ownership party. It expressed itself in 
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PASSING PHASES 


Chicago in somewhat similar terms. In Ohio 
it made itself felt in alliance with local issues. 
In Massachusetts it elected Mr. Douglas in 
1904, in alliance with some other forces. It 
shows itself in another form by the great 
growth of the Socialist party. Everywhere 
this protest means that the managers and 
the manipulators of Great Interests have too 
much power and too many privileges. They 
contribute to great campaign funds; they 
control the most valuable public franchises; 
they have used for their own plans the people’s 
money held by great life insurance companies; 
they control the railroads that have made 
unjust discriminations; they have their at- 
torneys in the United States Senate; and 
they control the bosses that conduct the hol- 
low partv campaigns. There are great mas- 
ses of men whose votes will be determined by 
these facts for several elections to come. 
But, when a protest like this strongly as- 
serts itself, it in turn raises a grave fear lest it 
go too far. The mass of the people are con- 
servative, and they are industrially ambitious 
and active. Property must be kept secure. 
The machinery of industry must not be im- 
paired. We must have great corporations; we 
must use and still further develop transporta- 
tion; we must have all good corporate machin- 
ery for still futher industrial advancement; 
legitimate investments must not be put in 
jeopardy, nor financial enterprise discouraged. 
The Democratic opportunity, then, is not 
to play a double game—to solicit or to receive 
campaign contributions from the Great Inter- 
ests and to cry out against them with the hope 
of fooling the people; but it is to construct a 
sincere programme to do justice to every form 
of legitimate activity, and to cut off special 
privileges from every class—to prohibit cor- 
poration contributions to campaign funds, to 
loose the hold of the Great Interests on state 
governments and on the Senate, to revise the 
tariff. Whenever the Democratic party finds 
a leader who stands earnestly for these things 
and has qualities that convince the people 
that he is just and is in earnest, he will become 
a popular hero as surely as Mr. Roosevelt 
became a popular hero. 
PASSING PHASES OF RAILROAD 
DEVELOPMENT 
A the talk about the danger of disaster 
to railroad property that governmental 
rate-regulation would bring does not prevent 
the continued rapid building of roads. For 
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roads are built for economic reasons whereas 
talking is done and predictions of disaster 
are made for political effect and for the econo- 
mic advantage of well-established abuses. 

In a little more than half a year we have 
built more than 6,000 miles of new road, and 
building will go on for several years at an 
increasing rather than a diminishing rate. 
If you study closely a railroad map of the 
United States drawn onwa large scale, you 
will be surprised to find how many regions 
are yet unsupplied with means for easy trans- 
portation. Yet we have far outstripped any 
other country in railroad building. We had, 
for example, in 1904, as shown by a recent 
compilation made by the Department of 
Commerce, forty per cent. of the railroad 
mileage of the whole world, and more than 
twice as much as all other Anglo-Saxon 
countries put together—the United Kingdom 
and all its colonies, counting India. 

Even more remarkable than the extent of 
our roads is the steady growth of both freight 
and passenger traffic. The number of pas- 
sengers has been more than doubled within 
twenty years, and the tons of freight have 
been multiplied by three. And rates, es- 
pecially freight rates, have steadily become 
cheaper. We have, of course, not reached 
the limit of the reduction of rates, although 
reductions must in the future be made 
more slowly than they were made during 
some periods of the past. 

The most gratifying fact of all is that most 
of our railroad properties are now profitable, 
even on a watered basis of values; and that 
the wrecking of roads by financiers is less and 
less frequently done. The two large facts 
that attract study and provoke constant 
watchfulness are the gigantic consolidations 
and the discriminations in service that the 
present agitation has for the moment con- 
siderably lessened. When we shall have 
learned how to prevent these great corpora- 
tions from ruling us, or threatening to rule us, 
and from using their public service in unfair 
ways to a part of the public—if we ever learn 
to do these things—we shall soon pass that 
period of our growth when transportation 
unduly thrusts itself into political discussion. 
We shall take it for granted, use it, profit by it, 
elect senators without reference to railroad 
influences, reduce hauling and going to a 
much more exact science; and more men 
and more industries will be equally at home 
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in many parts of the country. Our country 
will seem smaller (the mail-carrving time 
across the continent was lately reduced by a 
whole day); we shall become a more compact 
and homogeneous people. The _ consolida- 
tions which threaten too great a concentra- 
tion of power, and the wretched wars of 
rates and dishonest and short-sighted policy 
of discrimination, are passing phases of the 
most remarkable evelopment of conven- 
ience and wealth and unity that a people 
has ever known. 


PERPETUATING A FAMILY FORTUNE 


NOTEWORTHY ACT of the late Mr. 
Marshall Field was the provision in 
his will for the perpetuation of his fortune in 
his family. The bulk of it was left in trust 
for his two grandsons, who will not reach their 
majority for eight or ten years. They are to 
become in time, along with others, trustees 
of this estate, but they may not come into 
personal possession of it till they shall have 
reached the age of fifty years. By that time 
they will have had such experience as men of 
fortune as to be unlikely to dissipate the vast 
wealth that they will then become possessed 
of. If the estate is conservatively managed 
in the meantime, it will then be among the 
largest private fortunes in the world; and its 
owners will be men of fixed habits and of 
_largeexperience. Ina word, Mr. Field did all 
that the builder of a great fortune could do 
under our institutions to make his fortune 
perpetual, and toestablish his family as one 
of the richest families in the world. 

Many of our rich men—most of them, in- 
deed—have been careless of this purpose, if 
they had it at all; for it has hitherto been the 
fashion in older countries rather than in our 
own, to look to the establishment of families 
of great financial power. Our rich men have 
preferred to endow institutions or to dissipate 
their wealth, or to leave it in such shapes as 
to invite dissipation. Mr. Charles T. Yerkes, 
for instance, left the bulk of his fortune to the 
maintenance of a great art gallery; and a Mr. 
Lockhart who recently died in Pittsburgh left 
almost as gigantic a fortune as Mr. Field’s 
without any particular aim. The rich fam- 
ilies of the Astors and the Vanderbilts have 
kept their fortunes less by the deliberate plans 
of their first rich men than by the particular 
forms in which their fortunes were left, which 
proved to be abnormally productive, and by 
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later good management. A century hence, 
it will be an interesting subject of discussion 
whether Mr. Field’s plan was wise—or, as 
men will then doubtless express it, whether 
it was ‘‘American.’’ For the old theory 
among us was that a great fortune was not 
likely under our laws and social habits to re- 
main more than two generations in a family. 
But, as we pass out of the new and adventur- 
ous stage of our development, we shall doubt- 
less have more and more families that have 
the rare quality of conserving great wealth. 


A LESSON FROM THE CAREER OF MR. MAR- 
SHALL FIELD 


HE CAREER of Mr. Marshall Field, 
the merchant, shows that there is a 
definite science of commercial organization, 
and that, perhaps, it is a teachable science. 
When a man like him begins a commercial 
career as a boy, without a dollar, and so mas- 
ters the science of buying and selling things 
as to become the largest merchant in the 
whole world with a fortune of, perhaps, $150,- 
000,000, and, when his business has been ’so 
conducted as to build the fortunes of a suc- 
cession of minor partners also, and is so organ- 
ized that it will go on after his death, it be- 
comes plain that it is a scientific structure. 
The essential thing that the man did who 
built it was to apply definite scientific methods 
to the business of buying and selling. Where 
other merchants hit and miss, make and lose, 
plan accurately or plan loosely, or speculate, 
or goon without planning at all, such a man 
works with a precise knowledge of the com- 
munity’s habits and tastes, a precise knowl- 
edge of the cost of things and of service and 
of the value of method. 

This does not mean that Mr. Field or any 
other successful man of affairs could reduce 
his method to rules, nor that he could tell an- 
other man accurately how he did it. It is not 
a simple process—this accurate buying, hand- 
ling, selling, and delivering wares; but, the 
point is, it is a task that can be scientifically 
organized; and from one man’s organiza- 
tion of it another capable man can learn the 
method and can apply it with more or less 
success according to his temperament and 
ability. ' 

Simple and obvious as this is, it is a com- 
paratively new conception of such tasks as 
those done by Mr. Rockefeller and Mr. Field; 
for the American manufacturer or merchant 
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has until a recent time been—and the average 
man still is—a mere diligent worker at best, 
who does his routine without a comprehen- 
sive system, without imagination, without 
invention, without constructive ability— 
without a scientific mind. 

The efforts definitely to teach the science of 
business have perhaps yet been made for too 
short a time fairly to test the practicability 
of theoretical schools for this purpose, and of 
classes and lectures. ‘These may train book- 
keepers, clerks, and “help” of many grades; 
and so far so good. Or they may even im- 
part the constructive secret to the few men 
who have the capacity to see it and to apply 
it. But this much is certain—that the build- 
ing of great successful organizations and of 
large fortunes is not sheer luck, as the find- 
ing of rich ore may be, nor the result of mere 
greed, as the hoarding of wealth is; but it is 
the result of constructive scientific methods 
applied with ability to definite problems. 


MR. HENEY, PROSECUTOR OF LAND-THIEVES 


HE WAY of a fearless prosecutor has 
always been a way to reputation, be- 
cause it is work that shows a man’s courage 
and other sturdy qualities. By such work 
Mr. Francis J. Heney, a special assistant to 
the Attorney-General of the United States, 
has won the admiration and gratitude of 
the Administration and of the public, by 
his convictions of land-thieves in Oregon. It 
was he who convicted the late Senator 
Mitchell, Representative Williamson, and 
others. Up to this time he has brought 
eighteen men to trial and secured the convic- 
tion of seventeen. Among those indicted for 
land-frauds in addition to Senator Mitchell 
and Representatives Williamson and Her- 
mann, were the president and two other 
members of the Oregon ‘senate, a receiver of 
the Government land office, two United States 
land-commissioners, a surveyor-general, a 
forest superintendent, a special agent of the 
land office, the mayor of Albany, Ore., and 
several of the great “land kings.’’ He caused 
the indictment even of the United States 
attorney at Portland, with whom he was to 
work. This was no perfunctory or easy task— 
to bring such men to justice in a community 
where land-frauds against the Government 
were hardly regarded as crimes at all. 
Mr. Heney, now forty-six years old, is a 
San Francisco lawyer, who left a very lucra- 
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tive practice at Mr. Knox’s persuasion, when 
he was Attorney-General, to accept the meanly 
paid post that he now has. A part of his 
early life was spent in Arizona in quest of 
health. On a cattle-ranch he became robust 
and he practiced law for a time at Tucson. 
He became attorney-general of Arizona at 
thirty-five, and, if the territory had been ad- 
mitted as a state when Utah was, he would 
almost certainly have become a United States 
Senator. He returned to San Francisco, 
where he practiced law for ten years. 

As the convictor of land-grabbers he has 
made himself a national figure; for he has not 
only shown the highest qualities of civic cour- 
age and efficiency, but he has radically 
changed the attitude of public thought in the 
Northwest towards the Federal statutes. To 
appropriate Government land is no longer 
either safe or respectable. Two years ago it 
was both. 


THE TEXAN REGULATION OF CORPORATIONS 


HE NECESSITY for national restraint of 

the railroads in their immoral discrimi- 

nations—for the moral question is the whole 

question—would be less if the state govern- 

ments had not, as a rule, become the tools 

rather than the masters of the corporations. 
The example of Texas is to the point. 

There was once a great outcry that Texas 
would hinder its own development by its efforts 
to regulate corporations. But the state gov- 
ernment continued its interesting and instruc- 
tive policy of regulation, and the larger results 
have justified at least the most important re- 
straining laws. Thealien land law forbade 
foreign corporations to own land in Texas. 
Fifteen years were given to foreign owners to 
dispose of their holdings. The result is that 
millions of acres have become the property 
again of Americans, and great ranches are no 
longer owned by English and Scotch absentee 
corporations. The last legislature enacted a 
series of corporation laws, increasing taxes 
paid by corporations, not only by adding to 
the franchise tax, but also by levying taxation 
on the gross receipts of railroads and other 
corporations. This tax on the gross receipts 
will give way on August 31st of this year toa 
tax on the intangible assets of corporations. 
The legislature appropriated $15,000 to be de- 
voted by the Attorney-General to hiring detec- 
tives and other investigators to ferret out vio- 
lations of any of-the anti-trust laws. 
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Under the provisions of the stock and bond 
law, railroads are forbidden to issue stocks 
and bonds to an amount more than the rea- 
sonable value of their property. The railroad 
commission fixes the values of railroad prop- 
erty every year. Thus thestate checks the 
watering of stocks. Many investors suffered in 
the boom that followed the discovery of oil in 
Texas, and legislation was immediately en- 
acted to prohibit the formation of wildcat 
companies. Corporations having watered or 
fictitious stock were forbidden to do business 
in the state. Many corporations are debarred 
from doing business in the state, the Standard 
‘Oil Company among them—at least under its 
own name. 

In spite of the cry that the anti-corporation 
attitude of the state would drive away capital, 
four hundred outside corporations with a cap- 
ital of $700,000,000 are now doing business, in 
Texas, new railroads are under construction, 
new corporations are constantly formed, and 
there is no part of the Union more prosperous. 
No other state has so systematically pursued a 
policy of corporation-regulation, and no other 
state is so free from the domination of Special 
Interests. 


THE FOG IN WALL STREET 


WALL STREET banker has written 

to THE Wor.Lp’s Work, very truly: 
“There is a constructive side of Wall Street. 
. Without the constructive activities of large 
capital and of the great captains of capital, 
the industries of the country would suffer. 
Our development would be checked. The 
public journals ought not to ignore these 
facts.”’ 

The sane and well balanced public journals 
have not ignored these facts. They are con- 
stantly explaining the constructive uses of 
Wall Street and the rights and the power 
and the usefulness of itsupright men. But 
this also is true: The attitude of some of 
the strong financial men—the public for con- 
venience calls them ‘‘ Wall Street’”—is short- 
sighted and dangerous to all conservative 
and constructive interests. 

Take two recent events—the attitude of the 
big life insurance companies since the investi- 
gation, and the conduct of Mr. H. H. Rogers 
toward the Attorney-General of Missouri who 
came here to take his testimony concerning 
the activity of the Standard Oil Company in 
Missouri. The Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
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pany and the New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany dismissed their old presidents—that 
is, ‘accepted their resignations.’’ Then what 
did they do? They elected as new presidents 
honorable, unfit men. They have not ma- 
terially changed their boards of directors. 
They have not, so far as the public knows, 
materially changed their purposes or plans. 
They simply regarded the aroused public as a 
pack of lions that needed appeasing. They 
threw certain offenders to the lions. The real 
offenders—the boards of directors—are as 
safe as they ever were. 

Now this is the wrong view of the public— 
to regard it as a pack of hungry beasts that 
growl for victims. It would be better to re- 
gard it as a partner in every legitimate enter- 
prise, entitled to frank and honorable con- 
sideration and constant consultation; for the 
public must be a partner—or a victim—in 
every Wall Street enterprise. ‘‘ Appeasing” 
it shows a wrong point of view. 

So also with Mr. Rogers. Doubtless many 
state officers begin ‘‘strike’’ proceedings. 
Many successful men and enterprises are 
“held up”’ by politicians. Many “‘investiga- 
tions” are made for personal annoyance. Yet 
the sovereign State of Missouri came to 
New York in the person of its duly sworn 
officers, to ascertain certain facts which it 
was entitled to know. Mr. Rogers ridiculed 
it, openly defied it, obstructed its purpose as 
far as he could, and gave the least possible 
information in the most ungracious way. He 
was not dealing merely with certain public 
officers—as he seemed to assume. He was 
dealing with the people of Missouri and of the 
whole country; and the spectacle that he 
presented was the spectacle of a man who de- 
fied and ridiculed the public. 

In such ways as these ‘“‘ Wall Street’’ shows 
too often that it has no proper appreciation 
of the public’s point of view and small respect 
for the public itself. It says in effect that the 
public should have nothing to do with its 
methods. The public is patient; but seeds 
of contempt for it sown in Wall Street bear a 
big crop of resentment in Missouri. They 
bear a big crop here in New York, for that 
matter—for Mr. Hearst to reap. 

There are at least two communities in 
which it seems impossible for men to get or to 
keep a clear view of public sentiment. One 
is Washington, which is surrounded with a 
political fog. The other is Wall Street, in 
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THE LULL 


whose deep canyons men find it hard to see 
some of the plainest facts that are visible 


everywhere else. 
A SUBJECT of continuous and proper 
agitation is the deaths and injuries that 
railroad men suffer from ‘‘accidents.’”’ But 
it is not railroad men only who so suffer. In 
Allegheny county, Pa., including Pittsburgh, 
17,700 persons were killed or injured last 
year in the mills and on the railroads or in 
some of the workshops of that interesting In- 
ferno. This number has been recorded and 
reported, and there were of course others 
whose deaths or injuries were not reported. 
This abnormally active industrial region may 
show an abnormal number of such deaths and 
injuries. Let us hope so. But in workshops 
elsewhere where heavy and dangerous labor is 
done, there are similar accidents—a fact 
which shows how far too lightly we hold hu- 
man life. 

In a perfectly organized world, there could 
be no such thing as an ‘‘accident,’’ for every 
mishap is caused either by improper pre- 
cautions or by individual carelessness. Every- 
body has seen great iron shops, or similar 
places, where a rush of work comes at times 
because of a jam of material or a clogging of 
the machines or of some other break in the 
orderly succession of processes. Then the 
danger is made greater even if the men were 
as careful as possible; but at such times men 
become excited, or they work with unusual 
speed and with unusual forgetfulness. 

Some dangerous machinery and some dan- 
gerous processes have all possible safeguards 
and some have not, for there is all possible 
variation in the care taken by owners; and 
some workmen are careful and some are 
careless, and there is all possible difference 
between men. But from the Pacific North- 
west, where many men may be seen who 
have lost fingers in shingle-mills, to the South- 
ern states, where. many have hands _ that 
were maimed in cotton-gins—wherever you 
go inindustrial communities you see the vic- 
tims of machinery and of carelessness. Life 
and limb are needlessly sacrificed—hundreds 
of thousands of lives every decade. This is 
one of the penalties that we pay fora quick 
industrial success, an effect of our impatient 
temperament to get things done. 

We venture to suggest a useful service that 
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some person could do in every industrial com- 
munity by publishing an analyzed record of 
such deaths and injuries over any considerable 
period of time, and by reporting every such 
occurrence with an explanation of its cause. 
Women’s clubs that are looking for a public 
service to do would find this somewhat un- 
pleasant task very helpful in arousing a public 
sentiment that shall regard the lives of its 
men as the first asset of the community. In 
fact they are not so regarded now, else there 
could be no such record as this mutilating and 
murderous and suicidal record of Pittsburgh. 


THE LULL IN RUSSIA 


A THE TIME when this magazine is 

put to press, there is a cessation of 
violence in Russia; but it would be easy to 
exaggerate the significance either of the 
previous outbursts or of a period of quiet. 
For the real revolution may be going on far 
below the surface of such events as are re- 
ported by telegraph. The vast forces of the 
revolution, including practically the whole 
population that is capable of activity, except 
the party of reaction, may be at work, or the 
autocracy, with much of its unlimited power, 
may possibly re-establish itself. 

Political parties have formed themselves, 
and every shade of opinion is represented by a 
distinct party with a platform of its own. 
Three stand out large: the Socialists, the 
Democrats, and the Conservatives. The So- 
cialists have the support of the labor unions, 
the strength of the Democrats is in the pro- 
fessional classes, and the Conservatives repre- 
sent the business interests. All unite in the 
demand for a constitutional government and 
political liberty. The Conservatives are 
ready to support the Government in the Duma 
on the basis of the reforms promised on Octo- 
ber 30, 1905. The Socialists and the Demo- 
crats insist upon universal suffrage. These 
differences disappear in the demand of all 
these parties for some form of modern liberal 
government. It seems that practically every 
class in the empire is making this demand 
under one banner or another; but with what 
result, time only can show. 

The power of the Czar for a time rested 
only on the army; but it may rest now also 
on the inability of the opposition to keep up 
the struggle. The army is recruited chiefly 
from the peasantry; and the peasants’ alli- 
ance has urged the masses to defy the Govern- 
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ment in a concerted refusal to enlist, as the 
Finns have successfully defied it. ' Besides 
the army, the only active supporters of the 
Czar’s Government are the Loyalist party, 
which is in fact but another name for the 
bureaucracy. There are doubtless more 
stormy days ahead. But the best judg- 
ment is that a liberal government in some 
form will emerge, but whether it be really 
liberal or only nominally liberal will depend 
on the yet unknown ability of the people to 
make a free government. 


TOLSTOY ON THE REVOLUTION 


HEN a great movement like this Rev- 

olution comes, it is proper that a Pro- 

phet should speak; and in Count Tolstoy we 

have such a voice. He sees “the end of an 

age’’—the end of the epoch that dates from 
the early time of Christianity. 


“T think that at present—at this very time—the 
life of the Christian nations is near to the limit 
dividing the old epoch which is ending from the new 
which is beginning. I think that now, at this very 
time, that great revolution has begun which for al- 
most 2,000 years has been preparing in all Christen- 
dom. The temporary historical symptoms, or the 
final push which must begin the revolution, are the 
Russo-Japanese War, just terminated, and, along 
with that, the revolutionary movement which has 
now burst out, and never before existed, amongst the 
Russian people. 

“The rout of the Russian army and fleet, the rout 
of the Russian State organization, are not merely 
the rout of the army, of the fleet, and of the Russian 
State, but the symptoms of the beginning of the de- 
struction of the Russian State. The destruction of 
the Russian State in its turn is, in my opinion, a sign 
of the beginning of the destruction of the whole of 
the false Christian civilization. It is the end of the 
old and the beginning of the new age.” 


Then follows (the English translation will 
be found in the Fortnightly Review beginning 
in the number for January) an exposition of 
Tolstoy’s well-known doctrine of Christian 
non-resistance and his conviction that the 
hour is come for a revivalof the true and orig- 
inal Christian spirit. The Christian nations 
must disarm, the self-deception of so-called 
representative government must pass as the 
Government of Russia, which was founded 
on force, is passing. The New Age will be 
the age of free men. 

“The signification of the Revolution beginning in 


Russia and hanging over all the world does not con- 
sist in the establishment of income tax or other taxes, 
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nor in the separation of Church from State, nor in the 
acquirement by the State of social institutions, nor 
in the organization of elections and the imaginary 
participation of the people in the ruling power, nor 
in the founding of the most democratic, or even 
socialistic republic with universal suffrage—it con- 
sists only in actual freedom. 

‘Freedom not imaginary, but actual, is attained, 
not by barricades or murders, not by any kind of 
new institution coercively introduced, but-only by 
the cessation of obedience to any human authority 
whatever.” 

Thus powerfully has the actual Revolution 
wrought on the imagination of this venerable 
man of genius who sees the old order falling 
away and to whose devout vision the day he 
has foretold seems dawning. There is a sad 
eloquence in the old Prophet’s picture of civi- 
lization as it is and as he thinks it will become; 
for he is perhaps the only great man in the 
dissolving empire who has a simple Christian 
faith that no untoward event can shake. 


POLITICAL CHANGES IN EUROPE 


T HAS not often happened that important 
governmental changes have taken place 
almost at the same time in so many European 
countries as a change of cabinets and of party 
power in the United Kingdom, the election of 
a new President in France, and a change of 
monarchs in Denmark; and all these events 
have so come to pass as to show the stability 
of the political institutions of these countries 
and the good sense of the people. 

In the United Kingdom the Liberal party 
won at the elections a majority in the House of 
Commons so sweeping that it may be com- 
pared with Mr. Roosevelt’s victory with us 
in 1904. Even the former Prime Minister, 
Mr. Balfour, was defeated by his old constitu- 
ency. The Chamberlains, father and son, 
were returned; but the Liberal triumph was 
so complete that the party has a clear and 
safe majority without an alliance with any 
side-party. A noteworthy fact ‘was the elec- 
tion of a much larger number of Labor mem- 
bers than ever before sat in Parliament. One 
meaning of the Liberal triumph is that the 
people are yet to be won in the campaign for 
“tariff reform” that Mr. Chamberlain con- 
ducted with such vigor as at one time to seem 
to threaten the very foundation of English 
faith; for “‘tariff reform’’ in England means 
the imposition of a tariff, and not, as with 
us, the abolition of it. The old faith in free 
trade asserted itself in the elections in the 
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most emphatic manner. There was, too, in 
the Liberal triumph, a rebuke to the philoso- 
phic indecision of Mr. Balfour, who has not 
the temperament of a successful party leader. 
But most notable of the changes brought 
about is the large increase of members elected 
as representatives of organized labor. Some 
observers hold their success to be a sign that 
the rule of what is called ‘“‘the governing 
families” is finally at an end. 

In France the election of a President to suc- 
ceed M. Loubet, at the expiration of his term, 
took place by the Assembly in the most regu- 
lar and even humdrum fashion. The new 
President, M. Fallieres, then President of the 
Senate, belongs to that type of public men 
that we call ‘“‘safe;’’ for the French have the 
same fashion that we have (in normal, dull po- 
litical periods) of choosing for President a 
man who does the routine business in an order- 
ly way who is of the people, and who has 
shown no tendency but to ‘‘safeness’’ and 
conservatism. President Fallieres, now in his 
sixty-fifth year, is of respectable, humble 
origin (his father was a court clerk and his 
grand-father a blacksmith), of good training 
at the law, of long political experience in- 
many posts of influence in several Cabinets, 
and of long service in the Senate, of which 
he had been President since 1899. His seven 
year term of office began on February 18th. 

The death of the venerable King Christian 
IX., of Denmark was sudden but not surpris- 
ing, for he was nearing his eighty-eighth year. 
In his early years he had political troubles, for 
it was during his reign that Germany wrested 
from Denmark the Baltic provinces, and the 
king was not popular with his own people 
for a long period. But he lived to bea re- 
spected as well as venerable figure, and he 
became “‘the father-in-law of Europe.’’ The 
eldest of his sons, King Frederick VIII., is 
now, of course, his successor—and the suc- 
cession came in as normal and matter-of- 
fact a way as a new king ever ascended to 
the throne of his father—another son is the 
King of Greece, one daughter is the Queen 
of England, another is the Empress Dowager 
of Russia, and one of his grandsons is the new 
King Haakon VII. of Norway. The simple 
and upright life of King Christian made him 
a beloved figure in his own kingdom and a 
respected ruler throughout the world. The 
most venerable monarch of Europe now is the 
troubled Emperor of Austria-Hungary, whose 
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death will bring more serious political prob- 
lems than all these recent political changes in 
England, France, Norway and Denmark. 


HIGH VISITORS FROM CHINA 


N Imperial Commission from China, 
consisting of two viceroys and their 
suites, which contain men of learning and of 
many-sided information, has been studying 
our political, educational, and financial in 
stitutions and methods—a visible and inter- 
esting evidence to us of the awakening of 
China, which all observers agree is taking 
place, but the full significance of which we 
cannot yet know. These high commissioners 
are most interesting if necessarily somewhat 
uncommunicative visitors; and they have 
properly been most heartily welcomed every- 
where. Their coming may turn out to be an 
event of very great importance to both 
countries. When China begins in earnest to 
adopt modern methods, we naturally wish to 
further her progress, both for selfish and for 
unselfish reasons. And there is a good rea- 
son, too, why we should welcome these gentle- 
men, because we have been somewhat rude to 
their countrymen, and we should like for them 
to understand that the American exclusion 
laws imply no national enmity to China. They, 
in their turn, have done much to correct the 
too prevalent and unjust American notion 
that a Chinaman is necessarily a coolie. 

Many interesting speculations are suggested 
by the coming of this Commission, and doubt- 
less several opportunities also are suggested. 
For instance, Are we to reach China, in its in- 
dustrial awakening, directly or through the 
Japanese? 


THE PASSING OF TWO LEADERS 


R. WILLIAM R. HARPER built from 
the ground up a lasting institution for 
the training of youth, which is fast becoming 
one of the most influential and useful in the 
land. It has fallen to only a few men in our 
whole history to do such a task; for most such 
institutions were of slow growth and their 
period of construction stretched over the lives 
of several administrators. Dr. Daniel C. 
Gilman did a similar thing when he con- 
structed the Johns Hopkins University; and 
as university-builders these two men stand 
almost alone in their generation. 
The constructive faculty is the rarest 
faculty that men have and the least under- 
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stood; and it would be hard to exaggerate 
the labor, the wisdom, the patience, the high 
tact—all the qualities which go to make leader- 
ship—that are required for such a task. 

Of course academic critics yet find a certain 
rawness in the University of Chicago, as aca- 
demic critics in the Old World find a certain 
rawness in our oldest institutions of learning 
and, for that matter, throughout our whole 
new life, which is yet only a few centuries old. 
But mellowness can come only with age; and, 
while mellowness of culture is good, far more 
important is the providing of good oppor- 
tunities, at such a vast centre of population 
and energy as Chicago, for the right training 
of thousands of eager and capable young men 
and women. And for this high purpose the 
institution that Dr. Harper constructed stands 
there for all time to come. It would be hard 
to think of a nobler monument that any man 
could build himself. 

The foundation was provided by one rich 
man—the man of the most extraordinary 
genius for the organization of industry, per- 
haps, that was ever born; and men who know 
the conditions of his giving realize that the 
turning of this extraordinary genius for organ- 
ization to educational problems has brought a 
new era in the management of the resources 
of our colleges and given the strongest impe- 
tus to the building up of adequate endow- 
ments that our educational institutions have 
‘ever had. 

But Mr. Rockefeller did not supply all the 
money that has gone to themaking of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Dr. Harper’s constructive 
method and policy brought large sums to it 
from residents of Chicago. It is an easy dis- 
regard of facts to assume that Dr. Harper had 
only to build and that Mr. Rockefeller paid 
without limit or stint, for that is not the way 
that either man worked; and to speak of Dr. 
Harper as Mr. Rockefeller’s ‘‘almoner’’— 
well, even to deal with rich men has its penal- 
ties in an academic world that is careless of its 
facts and easily suspicious of great financial 
success. 

But these are little matters of the present. 
The important thing is that a rich man pro- 
vided a foundation and a man of large con- 
structive mind built thereon an institution 
of great usefulness. The “rawness’’ and the 
misjudgments of its early days will pass. 
But the institution will remain a fitting monu- 
ment to a brave man who showed his high 
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qualities in meeting death as he had shown 
them in living his life. 

The country lately lost another man of high 
qualities in educational work—the late Chan- 
cellor Hill, of the University of Georgia. He 
was a man of such genuineness that he 
achieved a kind of greatness simply by his 
character. There is no better type of man 
than the type that he belonged to, either to 
mould youthful character or to guide public 
sentiment. He had a national spirit, a cheer- 
ful temperament, and that combination of 
wisdom and gentleness which wins the affec- 
tion of men as well as their respect.’ No 
State has a more unselfish or public spirited 
citizen or servant. He wasconspicuous among 
that remarkable group of Southern educa- 
tional leaders who are among the best ser- 
vants and masters of this generation that can 
be found in all the world. Under his ad- 
ministration of the university the whole 
educational system of his state had entered 
a new era uf extension and improvement. 


GENERAL “JOE ’’ WHEELER 


HE late General ‘‘ Joe’? Wheeler made 
a lasting military reputation as a dash- 
ing officer of cavalry in the Confederate service 
during the Civil War; he resigned his seat in 
Congress for the Alabama district that he had 
long served to accept a command in the Uni- 
ted States army during the war with 
Spain; and again he showed the mettle of a 
good soldier and was promoted. He was the 
last of the conspicuous commanders of the 
Civil War, unless Colonel John S. Mosby be ex- 
cepted; for he, also for a long time in the ser- 
vice of the United States Government, is out- 
living most of his companions and former op- 
ponents in arms. They are practically all 
gone—-the prominent heroes of 1861-65 on 
each side; and General Wheeler, although he 
had a substantial claim to military fame, was 
a noteworthy and picturesque figure during 
his last years as a retired officer of the United 
States army chiefly because he represented 
the patriotic unity of our country. 


THE OPEN SHOP 


HE open shop, that is, a shop in which 
union men and non-union men may 

work on the same basis, but which a union 
may not control, will, it may safely be pre- 
dicted, be the typical workshop of the future 
in the United States. During the period of 
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the compact organization of labor unions, it 
was not unnatural that many of them should 
have acquired complete control, limiting ap- 
prentices, limiting output, saying who should 
be employed and who should not be, and put- 
ting the workman of the least skill and am- 
bition on a level with the workman of the 
greatest skill and ambition; and such unions 
as once gained this unfair and repressing 
power fight to maintain it. 

But they make a losing fight because they 
run directly contrary to the best develop- 
ment of workingmen themselves. The com- 


pact organization of employers, which is the 


most conspicuous event of the last few years 
in the working world, is squarely and sucvess- 
fully meeting such unions as contend for ‘‘the 
closed shop’’—not, asa rule, in a spirit of hos- 
tility to the organization of labor, but in hos- 
tility only to the tyranny of labor. 

The recent printers’ strike throughout the 
country, for instance, has resulted in many 
cities in a very considerable increase in the 
number of ‘‘open shops.’’ For such a result 
the printers’ unions will not be worse off but 
better off; for they will at last turn their or- 
ganizations less into mere masses of men to 
fight employers, than into societies parallel 
to the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
whose card of membership will signify char- 
acter, skill, and an ambition to build up their 
trade into an art. Then the best men will 
have achance to make careers commensurate 
with their qualities. 


THE AMERICAN ANTI-SALOON LEAGUE 


RGANIZATION will work miracles. 
Take as an example the American 
Anti-Saloon League, which was started a 
dozen years ago in Ohio. It is made up of 
“‘temperance”’ people of every creed and kind. 
They do not agree in ultimate aims, but they 
do agree in the wish to demolish the saloon in 
politics. Eight thousand churches are iden- 
tified with its work, and three hundred thous- 
and qualified voters are pledged to support it. 
Seventy-five Ohio legislators who opposed the 
League have in the last ten years been de- 
feated in re-election or renomination by its 
efforts. Of those legislators who did not have 
the local option platform put forward by the 
League, only 25 per cent. have won office. 
On one day at least in every year, every 
town in the state is the object of a concerted 
attack by temperance lecturers and pleaders. 
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This day, called the “‘field day,” is set aside 
by the ministers for special exhortation from 
the pulpits, and by teachers for lectures. 
As a result the League calculates that the 
saloons that they have closed would closely 
line both sides of a street two and one-half 
miles long; and out of thirteen hundred and 
seventy-one townships, nearly one thousand 
are ‘“‘dry.’’ Because Mr. Herrick, then gover- 
nor of Ohio, insisted on some changes in a bill 
drawn up by the League that crippled its effi- 
cacy, he was the worse beaten for re-election, 
and the present governor, Mr Pattison, a 
friend to the League, was elected largely by 
its influence. In West Virginia the League 
boasts thirty-four counties ‘‘dried up’”’ by its 
sole efforts; in Nebraska it says that the 
governor of 1902 owes his election to the same 
influence. 

The force of this battering ram of temper- 
ance agitation is to be recognized. It includes 
bigoted men and sects, but it includes also 
sensible men and deliberate organizations. So 
long as they can hold together, they must 
be reckoned with, for their sincerity is un- 
doubted. 


THE CHANGED FASHION IN NOVELS 


LITTLE while ago the most popular 
novels were the novels of adventure— 
historical tales or stories of outdoor life. The 
novel that we liked was the novel in which 
things came to pass—fighting and traveling 
and exploring and narrow escapes—whether 
in our own time or in the past, whether in 
countries that we know or in kingdoms that 
were imaginary. We followed our heroes 
through many dangers, and we should not 
have thought them heroic if they had led 
quiet lives. 

But now these are gone, for the moment at 
least. The novels that entertain us most, or 
that entertain most of us, are stories of social 
life. The heroes are become heroines. The 
thrilling adventures and narrow escapes are 
the adventures and escapes of ladies who for- 
get or defy social conventions. The world of 
social “functions,’’ of perfect apparel, of coun- 
try house-parties, of fashionable life, is opened 
to us; and the most popular novelists of the 
moment are women. 

What this change of fashion in fiction signi- 
fies it would be hard to say. Perhaps it is 
only a coincidence that the most popular 
writers happen to be those who use this social 
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world for our entertainment; or it may be 
that the fashion in novels, as in other things, 
needs to swing from one extreme to the other 
to produce a new sensation. Whatever be 
the explanation, we are now reading social 
adventures as eagerly as we were lately read- 
ing of pirates and woodsmen and explorers 
and all kinds of men on horseback. The 
cheerful fact is, we eagerly read a story of any 
sort if only it be told to our liking, and the 
versatility of our appetite argues a good di- 
gestion. 


ABOUT KNOWING OUR OWN COUNTRY 


N organized and publicly announced 
effort to induce the people of the East- 
ern states who go to Europe for their vaca- 
tions to go to the Western states instead, has 
provoked an exchange of both sectional com- 
pliment and criticism. The West declares 
that many Eastern folk do not know either 
the scenery or the spirit of their own country; 
and that those who take their recreations in 
Europe before they learn the charm and the 
character of their own land and of their own 
countrymen become only half-hearted Ameri- 
cans. Of course, too, incidentally it is kept 
in mind that the money which American 
travelers spend abroad would be welcomed 
at home. But the main thing is the Western 
feeling that American scenery, the American 
spirit, American enterprise and American 
character, are not known or are not appre- 
ciated by many Eastern people—in all which 
there is truth. 

The Eastern folk reply that they desire 
for recreation not a more strenuous life but a 
less—that they seek quiet and relief for a 
time from activity and “enterprise.” Of 
course, too, there are means of cultivation in 
Europe that can be found nowhere else—old 
cities and old civilizations, and the art trea- 
sures of the world. All this is not only legiti- 
mate but desirable—necessary indeed. But 
there are other reasons why a trip to Europe 
is preferred by many to a trip to the Far West. 
It is cheaper, easier to make, and more com- 
fortable. There is yet a great lack in the 
United States, especially in the Western part 
of it, of good quiet hotels where women and 
children in particular may find cleanliness 
and good food and good service for a moderate 
sum. For the rich there are luxurious hotels 
in most regions and cities; but cultivated 
persons of small incomes must pay prices that 


they cannot afford or they must be content 
with service that takes away much from the 
pleasure of the trip. And all this likewise is 
true. 

But in the controversy the Western men 
have one great fact in their favor: men who 
do not meet and know the people of different 
parts of the United States cannot know ‘“‘the 
American spirit.’’ They miss the cue to the 
temper of the time and of the country in which 
they live. It ought to be a part of the educa- 
tion of every American citizen to know, by 
personal visits, something about the life and 
the activity and the thought of the people 
in every section of the Republic—the Pacific 
states and the Southern states included. 


WHAT THE AUTOMOBILE IS DOING 


HE AUTOMOBILE may regard itself as 
the most fortunate of all recent inven- 
tions; for society has adopted it as a fad; 
rich men squander fortunes on it; the common 
duties of everyday life demand it; its ‘‘shows”’ 
are fashionable and profitable; its manufac- 
turers flourish; and all the forces from fashion 
to utility have united to hasten its develop- 
ment. More ingenuity is probably applied to 
its improvement than to the perfection of 
any other mechanism; and every year the ad- 
vance toward economy and practical utility 
is noteworthy. Luxury and speed have, of 
course, had undue attention because of the 
patronage of the rich; but cheapness, strength, 
safety, and all the other qualities that go to 
make motor-cars good for the everyday uses 
of life—by persons of moderate means for 
pleasure and for all sorts of work—are not for- 
gotten. It is estimated that 100,000 ma- 
chines are now in the United States. 

We are already within sight of the time 
when these machines will do much work of 
the sort hitherto done by horses and trolley 
cars. Yet the horse holds his own; the trolley 
car broadens its area, and travel by steam 
railroads continually increases. Man’s ca- 
pacity for getting about surely was not 
suspected till this generation. A new prod- 
uct of manufacture, a new subject of con- 
versation, an aid to social life, a new luxury, 
an instigation to good roadbuilding, a new 
sport, a prod to the study of mechanics and 
of scenery—from the point of view of in- 
dustry, or of education, or of social life, or 
of contemporaneous literature, what an aston- 
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ishing part it plays—to say nothing of the 
running of two miles in a minute. 


A GUIDE TO GOOD INSURANCE 


HE most important result of the scan- 

dalous revelations about the big life in- 

surance companies is that every man is 
asking himself such questions as these: 

“Is the policy that I have of the best kind? 
If it is not,can I exchange it? If I can ex- 
change it, on what terms?” 

“Should I buy another policy? If so, of 
what kind, and in what kind of company?” 

“‘Should I buy a policy at all? If I should, 
what is the best kind for a man of my age and 
income?”’ 

“Since most policies are so complicated 
that it is difficult to understand them, where 
can I find a policy that I can thoroughly un- 
derstand?” 

And this mood is cheaply come by at the 
cost of millions of diverted money—if men 
will only continue to be careful. Before you 
buy the smallest tract of land, you consult a 
lawyer or other expert about its title and 
value. Yet you have probably bought a 


costly insurance policy without consulting 


anybody except the man who sold it to you. 

For these reasons there are, perhaps, no 
practical questions now in men’s minds to 
which sound answers are more eagerly sought 
than such questions as the foregoing; and THE 
Worvp’s Work will undertake to answer 
them in its April number, at the hands of 
experts, for much of this number of the 
magazine will be given to a popular and in- 
telligible explanation of the constructive and 
helpful aspects of the whole befuddled sub- 
ject. We have had enough of the scandals. 
Now for a plain way to wise and safe per- 
sonal action. 


THE DEMAND FOR FOOTBALL REFORM 


i kee report of Dr. Edward H. Nichols, 

one of the physicians in charge of the 
Harvard football squad during the last season, 
shows that the injuries to be expected are by 
no means trivial. He is a thorough believer 
in athletics and is an authority on the subject. 
At Yale, Mr. Camp admitted in an interview 
that Trainer Murphy’s and Captain Hogan’s 
expenses on a trip to Cuba had been paid for 
them and that special tutors’ bills had been 
settled for other athletes. Immediately after 
the season closed, Columbia abolished 
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the game, and subsequently the Harvard 
Overseers passed a resolution prohibiting 
students of Harvard from participating in 
intercollegiate football until the game should 
be satisfactorily reformed, and some time 
later the faculty endorsed the action of the 
Overseers. 

A little later the delegates from the “ Big 
Nine”? of the Middle West, Chicago, North- 
western, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Illinois, Iowa, Purdue, and Indiana Universi- 
ties, passed a similar resolution. They said 
further, “It is not a question between modi- 
fying the present game and leaving it. alone. 
It is a choice between suspending the game as 
an intercollegiate sport or cutting away its 
evils.”” President Eliot in his annual report 
declared it a game ‘‘wholly unfit for colleges 
and schools,’’ and followed this assertion with 
eight specific charges. 

On the other hand, President Hadley says 
that he and the Yale faculty are content to 
let the matter rest in Mr. Camp’s hands. 
President Faunce of Brown, is also a defender 
of the game. | 

Nevertheless, and in spite of much irrel- 
evant talk, such as the suggestion to change 
American football to the “open”’ association 
game, to which it has little more resemblance 
than to the ‘open’ game of basketball, 
the earnest and widespread desire for im- 
provement in the conditions under which it 
is played is certain to make itself felt in re- 
ducing the disproportionate emphasis placed 
on the services of those who play on the 
teams and the distortion of value it entails, in 
reducing the amount of money spent on the 
game, with its cheapening influence and the 
many temptations it involves, and in rel- 
egating the game to its proper sphere in 
university life. In doing this, it is hoped 
that the virility and strength of the game may 
not be lost, for it has its fascinations and its 
heroes. No other intercollegiate contest af- 
fords such a spectacle as the 43,000 people 
on the Harvard Stadium at the last Har- 
vard-Yale game, nor have the spectators of 
any other struggle seen a game of more human 
interest than the one that was played that 
day. 

But brutality, physical injury, the taint cf 
money, the wrong emphasis it gives in college 
life—all these continue to call for radical re- 
form; and radical reform failing, aboliticn 
will be demanded by American cc mmon sense. 
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For whatever the attitude of the various 
colleges, the attitude of the public is decided. 
The game may continue to be hard—the 
public wants it so—and sturdily played, but 
it must be a game and not a business. 


ABOUT AN ERROR OF FACT 


BOUT three months ago, a man of wide 
knowledge and accurate information 

said that, although he had often read opinions 
and conclusions in THE Wor.p’s WorkK with 
which he did not agree, he had never read a 
misstatement of fact. Immediately follow- 
ing such a flattering opinion, Mr. Keys, a 
writer long used to the accurate handling of 
facts, wrote in the January number about 
tin deposits in Indiana! At least three men 
who knew that there were no tin deposits in 
Indiana read this incidental and gratuitous 
misstatement in manuscript or in proof with- 


out catching it; and the error appeared—to 
be discovered, of course, on the very day the 
magazine was published. 

No error is excusable; but it would be al- 
most impossible to regret that this one oc- 
curred, for it has shown with what care the 
magazine is read. Many newspapers forth- 
with kindly pointed it out—incidentally pro- 
claiming, of course, that they knew all the 
while that there was no tin deposit in Indiana. 
And courteous letters have been received 
from readers in all parts of the world calling 
attention to the error. If other errors of 
fact do occur—and it is feared that they may 
in spite of the vigilance of editors and proof- 
readers—may they all be like this, so absurd 
and gross as not to be misleading! In the 
meantime this paragraph is meant as a thank- 
ful acknowledgment of the courtesy of many 
readers. 


THE AVERAGE MAN AND HIS MONEY 


[This space is given every month to an eaplanation of the art of making investments. ‘‘ Guiding Principles for 
Small Investors” appeared in January, and “How a Woman May Invest a Small Sum’? in February.] 


Q | NHE average investor is a person of some 
means and considerable knowledge; 
and he is the mainstay of the 

investment market. It is upon him that 
the financiers of the world depend for their 
support in creating new companies, and 
in selling new securities for the old com- 
panies. 

The average man is the average investor. 
The very rich have so much money to invest 
that they can afford to secure the best special 
advice in buying securities. The very poor, 
and those people who, while not, strictly 
speaking, poor, yet use up all their funds in 
living, can hardly be called investors at all. 
The average investor stands between the two. 
He is a merchant, a lawyer, a doctor, or a 
clergyman. How should such a man in- 
vest? 

He.does not wish to tie up his slowly 
growing surplus in such a way that he could 
not free it if emergency arose. He wants it 
so invested that he need never worry over 
its safety or its income. He wishes a fair 


revenue, good security, and a comfortable 
belief that his funds are likely to grow rather 
than to shrink while he is enjoying the rev- 
enue from them. To meet these aims is the 
object of bond-dealers. That dealer, or that 
merchant in bonds, who can select for his 
clients, year in, year out, investments that 
never cause worry, that yield fair revenue, 
and that grow slowly in value, is the success- 
ful dealer in bonds, because there are always 
many investors ready to buy of him and even 
t6 continue to be his regular customers. 

For such average investors, Government 
and municipal bonds have little attraction. 
The yield from such investments is too small. 
The average man does not care to invest his 
money in securities that will produce only 
24 or 34 percent. He would rather put his 
money in a bank or a trust company, where he 
can draw upon it at will. The average in- 
vestor wants to get a return of from 4 per 
cent. to 5 per cent. on his investments; aud 
there is no good reason why he should not be 
able to get such a return. 
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Suppose a merchant has gained from his 
business over a series of years, an average 
revenue above his living expenses of $4,000 
a year. He is not familiar with conditions 
in Wall Street or other bond markets. He 
is anxious to invest this money in securities 
that are safe, that yield him at least 44 per 
cent. income, and that will make it possible 
for him to free his funds if he should ever need 
the money—if, for example, he should decide 
to expand his business. 

He will find what he wants in the bonds of 
corporations. The bonds listed by the New 
York Stock Exchange afford a sufficiently 
wide choice. He can, with perfect safety, 
find first mortgage railroad and street railway 
bonds that are legal investments for New 
York savings banks that will yield him as 
high as 4 3-10 per cent. If he wants all his 
investments in a form that can quickly be 
turned into cash in case of need, he will not 
go beyond the Stock Exchange list. 

Let him take any financial review of the 
bond market running back over twelve 
months, and showing the amount of each 
kind of bond bought and sold on the New 
York Stock Exchange, and the prices at every 
sale. Let him pick out from this list twelve 
kinds of bonds which are frequently bought 
and sold, and which yield from 4} per cent. 
to 5 per cent. interest at their current price, 
provided that this is not the highest price at 
which they have been sold in the past year or 
so. This selection is easily made, following 
the list in the annual review. 

He should then look carefully into the na- 
ture of each bond. If it is selling far below 
its face value, he should find out from well in- 
formed people and publications why its price 
is so low, and he should also try to discover 
what chance there is that it will advance to 
par within a few years. Perhaps half of the 
bonds selected will fail to satisfy the investor 
as being safe to invest in. These should ‘be 
struck out of his list. He may select his in- 
vestments from the remaining six. All 
should be ‘“‘active’’ bonds, that is, bonds at 
least $2,000,000 worth of which are bought 
and sold on the Stock Exchange every year. 
If he take bonds of which few sales are made 
on the Exchange, he may find trouble in dis- 
posing of his own if at any time he should 
wish, or need, to turn his investments into 
cash immediately. 

Selecting from the six and making purchases 
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to whatever amounts he wishes, he will 
then have a varied investment of at least 
fairly active bonds, yielding fair revenue, 
affording good security, and giving the buyer 
a share in any advances that may be made 
through the company’s prosperity or the 
bettermen~ of its credit. Such bonds can 
generally be held without hesitation through 
all crises, no matter how bad. Even when all 
the bonds on the Stock Exchange list decline 
in price, the average investor may securely 
hold his bonds, and enjoy his revenue through- 
out the period, quite confident that the bonds 
will return to their former prices. 

Many shrewd and successful investors, how- 
ever, put half the money they have to invest 
into such bonds as these, and the remainder 
into bonds which are very well secured, but 
very inactive, that is, that are infrequently 
bought and sold on the Exchange. Often 
bonds are selected which are not listed on the 
Exchange, and which are known only to local 
investors and bond dealers. A fair example 
of this method is furnished in the following 
list of investments for $25,000, advised not 
long ago by one of the conservative banking 
houses of New York: 


LIST OF BONDS 


$5,000 Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 

refunding 4 per cent. bonds to yield 4.20 per cent. 
$5,000 Rio Grande Western Consoli- 

dated 4 per cent. bonds to yield 4.50 percent. 
$5,000 United Railways Company of 

St. Louis 5 per cent. bonds to yield 4.85 per cent. 
$5,000 Detroit Edison Company, rst 

5 per cent. bonds to yield 5.00 per cent. 
$5,000 Chicago and Eastern Illinois 

guaranteed certificates.....to yield 4.50 per cent. 


to yield 4.60 per cent. 


This list could be varied indefinitely by 
substituting any other bond in the same class 
fer any bond in the list. All are safe. The 
two first named are bonds listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange, easily bought or sold 
at any time, and fair collateral for loans with 
any bank. The other three are less frequently 
bought and sold. The third and fourth were 
not listed on the Stock Exchange at the time 
that this was written. There was a fair 
chance when the list was made up, for the 
bonds to increase in price. This is a point 
that the average investor, perhaps, fails ade- 
quately to grasp. The Rock Island 4 per 
cent. bonds in the above list, for instance, 
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could have been bought at one time last year 
for $950 per $1,000 bond. Later, they sold 
for as much as $980. There was here a rise 
in value equal to three-fourths of the annual 
interest on every bond. 

The average investor, in buying securities 
for investments, can afford to be shrewd.. He 
can find bonds that will give him good revenue, 
and that still give him a chance to share in 
the prosperity of the country. For this reason, 
a wise buyer will confine his purchases to the 
bonds of corporations with which he is more 
or less familiar, either through personal know- 
ledge or through study. A St. Louis investor 
will find bonds on the St. Louis Exchange 
representing Missouri property, which he can 
afford to invest in. He will know their 
prospects. If the bonds for any reason are 
selling at a discount, he will judge for himself, 
whether they have a chance some day to be 
more valuable. In the same way, the aver- 
age investor in any part of the country can 
find real bargains for his investment in the 
securities of local enterprises. 

It is well to remember, in all investment, 
one or two cardinal points. The first is that 
no one is giving value away. This will lead 
to caution. The second, equally important, 
is that nearly all the old, underlying, first 
mortgage bonds of railroads, now sold at very 
high prices in the markets, were at one time 
bought by investors at prices far below their 
present prices. Likewise there are bonds 
in the market to-day that will later be worth 
much more than their present value. 

“Gilt edge bonds,” those that are safe 
rather than productive of large returns, are 
not reasonable investments for the average 
man. They are the proper form of invest- 
ment fcr the savings banks, or the trustees 
of estates. The average man is not a de- 
positor in a savings bank, nor do his invest- 
ments need the character that belongs to the 
investments of the widow and the orphan. 
The average man is entitled to an increase in 
the value of his investments, just as much as 
to growth in his business. 

“I am not,” says one of the biggest in- 
vestors in New York, “putting money away 
just to keep it. I am trying to plant it 


where it will grow, without watching. I 
have no time to watch it, but, when I inven- 
tory my investments at the end of each year, 
I want to find an increase in the market 
value of my stocks and bonds at least equal 
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to the amount of interest I have gathered 
from them during the year. I buy good 
bonds, because I don’t want to worry. © I buy 
the bonds of railroads and other companies 
that are well located, well managed, and pro- 
gressive, because I want to share in the ad- 
vantages of location, management, and ad- 
vance. More than any other one thing, I 
avoid. the bonds of properties that are so 
fully grown, solid, and wealthy that they 
have reached their limit. There is no profit 
in buying the old bonds of the old railways. 
Our fathers gathered the profits from them; 
we are of another generation, and we have 
railroads of our own to choose from.” 

One of the most dangerous mistakes of the 
average investor is to put too great a pro- 
portion of his money in one bond, or in the 
bonds of one group of properties. He is 
courting trouble. He should keep his list 
varied. Even in the times of greatest pros- 
perity, troubles may arise in certain localities, 
as, for instance, in the case of the Colorado 
coal strike, or the Cincinnati, Hamilton & 
Dayton Railway affair. Investors who had 
their savings in bonds of the Colorado cor- 
porations alone saw big ‘‘paper losses’”’ in the 
year or so of that strike. Those who held 
their. bonds saw the losses quickly made up, 
but many otherwise shrewd investors lost 
a large part of their fortunes through ner- 
vousness, and through the mistake of having 
too great a proportion of their money invested 
in what amounted to one venture. 

When a man’s investments grow, it will be 
well for him not to invest more than 20 per 
cent. of the whole in one bond, or in one group 
of bonds. To do so not only exposes the 
buyer to the danger noted, but it also narrows 
the chances for profit. Bonds, being prac- 
tically liens on property, generally advance 
or decline in value in groups. The bonds of 
the Southern railroads, for instance, will be 
likely to decline in a year when the cotton 
crop is short, or the price of cotton low, be- 
cause the credit of the railroads will decline 
slightly with declining revenues, and because 
there will always be more or less selling from 
Southern investors, to whom the crop failure 
comes closely home. On the other hand, a 
boom year will bring increases in the values 
of bonds. A wise investor makes up his list 
in such a way that he will be a partner in 
prosperity, no matter what part of the country 
it may strike. 
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COTTON AND CORN—THE FARM WEALTH OF TEXAS 
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TEXAS AND THE TEXANS 


HOW OUR BIGGEST COMMONWEALTH HAS MASTERED THE RAILROADS AND SOLVED 


SOME OF THE PROBLEMS THAT HAVE 


BAFFLED OTHER STATES—A LUSTY LAND 


OF MANY CLIMATES AND MANY KINDS OF AMERICANS — THE LIFE OF THE 


MILLION ACRE RANCHES, THE RICE 
GROWING CITIES— HOW GALVESTON 


AND COTTON FARMS, AND THE FAST 
IS REBUILT AND DESERTS ARE _ RE- 


CLAIMED — AN UNCORRUPTED STATE MARCHING TOWARD A GREAT FUTURE 
BY 


M. G. CUNNIFF 


HE people of Texas wonder why the 
Nation is so perturbed about regu- 
lating railroad rates. It is one of 

their many distinctions that they regulate, 
not only the rates, but the railroads them- 
selves. Nor do they fear the growth of an 
American plutocracy. “It is just as easy 
to manage the corporations as to have the 
corporations manage you,” say the legislators 
from the rice fields and the cotton fields, the 
“piney woods” and the Jlano estacado, the 
bustling cities and the mesquite-grown ranges, 
and even from “the forks of the creeks and 
the heads of the cafions.’’ Indeed, after 
taxing every visible bit of corporation pro- 
perty in Texas—and some additional miles 
of railroad that projected over the border— 
the last legislature, after deep and subtle 
thought, somewhat hard to explain, but 
really very enlightened, passed an “intangible 
tax law.’’ This taxes all corporation values 
that one cannot see or put one’s hand on. 


It is not so noteworthy, after all, that Texas 
is a ‘‘great big’’ state, that could legally have 
ten senators if it wished amicably to break 
like a glass snake, into five parts, as provided 
by the contract made when it consented to 
become one of the United States. ‘‘Don’t 
you go whirling us around,” said a Texas 
editor, ‘“‘on Texline or Brownsville, or El 
Paso, or Orange. Everybody knows that if 
you tipped the state up and flapped it north 
like a tossed pancake, it would knock down 
the skyscrapers of St. Paul; and, east, that 
El Paso would drop into the Atlantic; and, 
south, that the state would blot out most of 
Mexico. Of course Texas is big; children 
learn in school that it’s big.’’ The real 
shining glory of Texas lies in the way a com- 
monwealth of 265,000 square miles, and a 
few more, with a population of more than 
3,000,000, drawn from everywhere, including 
more than 600,000 Negroes, that is Eastern, 
Western, Southern, and Northern, with sea- 
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ports and ocean front, rich and populous 
farms, wideawake and growing cities, incred- 





























By courtesy of Farm and Ranch 
A TEXAS RANGER 


A survival of the old days, but still a force 
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THE TEXAS LONG-HORN 


The picturesque but thin cattle of early days that have now disappeared 


ible areas of cattle range, rainy climate, 
rainless climate, and tropics and snow, pull- 
ing people into it so fast that it is drawing the 
Nation’s centre of population southward— 
how this lavish variegated empire is handling 
its task of living by high ideals. 

In temper it is not essentially Southern, 
yet curiously it is the great steadfast garrison 
of the Democratic party, measuring by its 
200,000 Democratic majority its own political 
self-sufficiency and its indifference to such 
waves of emotion as lately swept the country. 
The continued domination of one party 
anywhere results, traditionally, in political 
coma complicated with corruption. It has 
not happened that way in Texas. A dis- 
tinguished Texan said, “We can’t have a 
vigorous intellectual life in Texas, free speech, 
and the clash of conflicting ideas, till there’s 
an opposition political party here. But the 
corporations can’t run us, we elect clean 
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YOUNG HEREFORDS 


Heavy, beefy cattle that have taken the place of the “long-horns” 
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men, our educational system is as good as 
that of any state, and we’re developing such 
a productive empire that, within two de- 
cades, no other state will be able to compare 
with us.”’ There spoke the Texas spirit. 
It is a coolly arrogant self-sufficiency. Tasks 
which other, older, more compact, and more 
populous commonwealths cannot accomplish, 
Texas can—and does. It is all alive and a- 
whir with a buoyant business progressive- 
ness, that is piling up wealth, but a diffused 
wealth. And yet its better educated citizens 
think it lusty enough to retain its political 
virtue and surpass the other states in ac- 
quiring wealth, while solving the problems 
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SAN ANTONIO STREET, EL PASO, FIFTEEN YEARS AGO 


SAN ANTONIO STREET, EL PASO, RECENTLY 
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of democracy in intellectual battles on 
political and economic issues. With all 
deference to New York, and Massachusetts, 
and Ohio, and California, the competency 
and lusty promise of Texas cannot now be 
matched in the Union. 

One hundred years ago Captain Zebulon 
Pike returned from the first American ex- 
ploration of it to report to President Jefferson 
and the American people what this then 
Spanish province was like, for up to that 
time it had been an unknown land. Ten 
years ago, with people still living within its 
boundaries over whose heads had flown the 
Spanish flag, the Mexican flag, the lone star 
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HOW AGRICULTURE IS CONDUCTED IN THE “BLACK WAXY” BELT 


flag of the Texas Republic, the Confederate 
flag, and the Stars and Stripes, it celebrated 
its fiftieth anniversary as a state. The 
history since Zeb Pike’s long march has been 
a glorious record that lives on every Texan’s 





STEAM FARM MACHINERY NEAR HOUSTON 





tongue to-day. You gather from Texas con- 
versation that the massacre of the Alamo 
happened last month, that the Mexican War 
occurred last week, and that the Civil War 
was a tragedy of yesterday. Every Texas 
child is required to know his Texas history. 
When he grows up he does not forget it. 
The unique Texas tradition becomes a part of 
the daily life and thought of the state, as few 
other states’ traditions permeate its people— 
even those of Massachusetts and Virginia. 
It is a fine and inspiring thing. It makes you 
feel like an outsider, but you admire the pride 
and self confidence it gives the Texans. Some 
other states would be less ridden by the 
forces that assail democracy, if their sturdy 
traditions mingled more with the unceasing 
daily talk of money-making, even though 
but few states have heroes quite like Stephen 
Austin, Davy Crockett, Ben Milam, and 
Sam Houston in their background. But it 
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ONE OF THE LARGEST PEACH ORCHARDS IN THE WORLD—NEAR TYLER IN EAST TEXAS 
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OUT ON THE PLAINS OF WEST TEXAS 


A town springing up where underground water has been discovered 


is the story of what Texas has been thinking 
and doing in the ten years since its celebration 
of fifty years of statehood, that gives the 
promise of its future preéminence. It is its 
modern activities, its life and thought of to- 
day, its desert-conquering, its city-building, 
its solution of the problems that vex all the 
states, its sea-mastery, its education. 

So many kinds of people have combined to 
make the present population that the prev- 
alent speech of the state is plain American. 
Southerners came into it first, with their 
slow drawl from which the “‘r’s”’ have 
disappeared. Middle-Westerners went down 
there with their burring tongues. Yankees 
came with their twang. The German revolu- 
tion sent a colony there, and an Irish uprising 
sent another. Englishmen went out on the 
ranches. Northern cities sent business men 
with their brisk colloquial speech. Harvard 
men and Yaleemen and Stanford men and 
University of Texas men entered the state’s 
life, and transacted their business, taught, 
fought, and made love in cultivated accents. 


SAN ANGELO, AT THE 


The life on the plains before the days of the 
wire fence bred a class of free-stepping, 
straight-from-the-shoulder men who had cre- 
ated a picturesque speech of their own. 
Dialect so rubbed against dialect that notice- 
able oddities were worn away. It is doubt- 
ful if in any other section you can observe 
in the people’s speech little shades of 
Southern, Eastern, Western, British, and 
Negro inflections without the frank adoption 
of any one kind. In Houston you will hear 
Southern accents, in El Paso Western ones, in 
Dallas New York ones, in Corpus Christi an 
occasional Mexican word. But, taking an 
average, a Texan does not burr his “r’s,” 
nor does he omit them; he talks through 
neither teeth nor nose. He talks plain 
American. Nothing could suggest more clear- 
ly how, in this as well as in other matters of 
life, a widely diversified mixture of people, 
some of them spread more widely apart than 
the people in Vermont are from those in Ohio, 
have combined themselves into a homogen- 
eous commonwealth. 
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END OF THE RAILROAD 
Travel beyond this point is all by stagecoach or horseback 
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THE PUBLIC MARKET AT HOUSTON 


One must go to Texas to have any adequate 
idea of the distances and diversities and 
bignesses and contradictions a Texan must 
hold in his mind when he thinks of his state. 
Up near Texline, at the top of the Panhandle, 
the cattle out on the staked plains are freezing 
to death in a driving blizzard, while the 
bananas are ripening in the sunshine down 
near Brownsville, and the anacahuita tree 
is blooming for its eleventh month in the year. 





THE COURT HOUSE AT DENTON CITY 
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THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN HOUSTON 


It rains and rains in southeast Texas so that 
flood-marks stand out clear on the live oaks 
that trail their moss in the swamps, and it 
rains enough in the “black waxy”’ belt, that 
runs straight through central Texas, to water 
some of the richest cotton fields in the world. 


’ They tell a story of a real estate man escorting 


a prospective buyer through some south- 
eastern Texas swamp-land. 

“What are those dark marks 
trees,” asked the prospective buyer. 

“Oh, that’s where the hogs rub their backs 
against the trees,’’ said the agent. ‘‘ Now 
you see this land will raise——” 

“But what made these marks here?’’—the 
train was moving rapidly. 

“Oh the hogs—Now, as I was saying—— 

“Look here,” said the revolting victim, 
“either the hogs down here are seven feet 
high, or else you keep hippopotamuses, and 
this is a lake on vacation.” 

Of course there is really only enough rain 
for good crops, and swamps exist only as 
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THE HIGH SCHOOL AT HOUSTON 
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IN THE HEART OF THE BUSINESS DISTRICT OF 
SAN ANTONIO 


The San Antonio River which flows through the city 


they do in other well-watered countries. 
And there is also rain enough here for the 
‘piney woods,” one of the most luxuriant 
growths of timber in the country, acres and 
square miles, and counties of it. But ride 
from east Texas thirty-six hours straight 
west. You will have traveled as far as from 
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TEXANS 


IN BRACKENRIDGE PARK, SAN ANTONIO 


New York to Chicago, but you are still in 
Texas. If you ask the people when it rains, 
they will tell you that “strictly speaking it 
doesn’t rain at all.’’ League on league, 
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THE BEAUTIFUL GOMAL—NEW BRAUNFELS, TEXAS 
Where a German colony has developed a wonderful farming community 
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By courtesy of the Gulf Coast Roa& 
THE WATERWORKS AT BROWNSVILLE, TEXAS 








By once of the Gulf Coast Road 
THE BROWNSVILLE FIRE DEPARTMENT CROSSING 
THE NEW RAILROAD 
county on county, are flung out under the 
blue sky and the cottony clouds, dry as chalk 
and scrubby with mesquite and cactus. It is 
another land, the Far West of butte and 
desert. ‘‘We dig for our wood and climb for 





HOW THE WATER IS PUMPED UP FROM THE CANON 
OF THE RIO GRANDE 
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OF ALFALFA IN ONE YEAR 


In the Rio Grande country down near Brownsville 


our water’’ they say out here, which means 
that they burn mesquite roots and pipe 
water down from distant mountain springs. 

In Galveston foreign sailors roll along 
the streets and the whiff of the sea is in the 
air. Steamers pull into the harbor from the 
ends of the earth, and the trade-paths of the 
high seas and the loading of huge cargoes are 
the matters its business men discuss. in 
spirit the city is next door to London and 
New York. Deaf Smith County adjoins 
northern New Mexico, and is not far from 





By courtesy of the Gulf Coast Road 
THE RESULT OF THAT WATER AFTER ONE YEAR’S 
TIME 
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MR. JOHN CLOSNER STANDING IN HIS NINTH CROP 
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THE FIRST ARTESIAN WELL: IN-THE BROWNSVILLE 
COUNTRY—ON THE KING RANCH 


Colorado. The dwellers on its farms and 
ranges, in the very heart of our great inland 
grazing plain, talk chiefly of the breeding of 
Hereford and Durham cattle. Dallas and 
Fort Worth feel that their next neighbor is 
St. Louis. Their citizens are business men 
and manufacturers. Most of them have 
come from the East and the North. The 
two cities differ from Syracuse or Buffalo or 
Springfield, Mass., only in being newer and 
in having a more noticeable spirit of bustle. 
Beaumont has interests in the sugar fields of 
the Louisiana border, and El Paso is the 
metropolis of a region that extends as far 
west as eastern Arizona and as far south as 
Chihuahua in Mexico. The schools and 
churches and business blocks in Dallas are 
thirty years old; those in San Antonio, two 
hundred. 

The farms about Nacogdoches were rais- 
ing corn before the Mexican War, and 
they have been raising one crop a year 
ever since; those about Kingsville produced 
their first crops last year, and they raise 
two. The Nacogdoches people are third 
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By courtesy of the Gulf Coast Road 
THE RANCH HOUSE AT THE KING RANCH IN 
SOUTHERN TEXAS 


generation Texans; the Kingsville settlers 
came in but yesterday. The state has more 
than 12,000 miles of railroad line—more than 
any other state—but in some places you can 
travel only by stage coach. The Railroad 
Commission is curbing the railroads by the 
demand of the people, and the railroads are 
doing more than any other agency to develop 
the state, with the active help of the people 
who elect the men who check them. There 
are ‘‘Jim Crow’ cars in Houston; there 
are none in Galveston, only a few hours away. 
Some counties are as overrun with Negroes 
as the black belt of Georgia; in others there 
are none. Texans hate the Negro, are fond 
of the Negro, consign him to perdition, and 
declare that they cannot get along without 
him. Perhaps half the dwellers in Hidalgo 
and Cameron Counties are Mexicans; the peo- 
ple in Lamar and Red River Counties never 
see a Mexican. Everybody is prosperous; 
there are few men who are rich. The farms 
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A TOWN ONE YEAR OLD 


Kingsville, Texas, the result of the new Gulf Coast Railroad and the discovery there of artesian water 

























By courtesy of Col. A. J. Houston 


GENERAL SAM HOUSTON, THE FATHER OF TEXAS 
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” FOUR MILES FROM BEAUMONT, 








“SPIN DLE TOP, 


are small—-little irrigated patches that drink 
the waters of the Rio Grande near El Paso 
and Laredo. They are big—-the X, I. T. Ranch 
in the Panhandle is said to be so named 
because it reaches into ten counties in Texas 
—it really covers five. The state is wild; 
armed rangers have to patrol the Mexican 
border. It is tamc; thirty-six of the thirty- 
nine counties in the Panhandle, are Prohibi- 
tion counties. The popular hero of the state, 
by unanimous choice, is Theodore Roosevelt, 
but a man who would vote for him for Presi- 
dent is as rare as a Democrat in Maine. 
When a Texan is talking of his state he is 
talking of all these things, of South, of North, 
of East, of West. 


THE NEW RANCHING 


Lean-shanked, long-horned steers roamed 
the unfenced ranges of the state not many 
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IS—ONE OF THE PLEASANTEST TOWNS IN THE SOUTHWEST 





DURING THE BOOM; THE POPULAR CONCEPTION OF BEAUMONT 


years ago on an allowance of ten“acres to 
a steer, for then, as now, Texas raised more 
cattle than any other part of the country. 
To-day if you hunted for a long-horned steer 
you could not find it. An Oklahoma rancher 
who kept an agent busy scouring Texas a year 
for a bunch of long-horns failed to get a 
single first-class specimen. Year by year the 
ranchers have bred up their cattle. The 
worst you see amid the cactus and the yuccas 
of the west Texas plains are fat calico steers 
that bulge with beef where the long-horns 
showed bones; and, oftener, the bunches that 
collect about the water-holes on the great 
ranches in south Texas and up in the Pan- 
handle are ‘‘white-faces,’’ as they call the 
Herefords, or fatter, if less hardy, sleek red 
Durhams. There are a billion beeves in the 
state, and year by year, as bunches flow in a 
steady stream to the packing houses at Fort 



































By courtesy of the M. K.& T. R.R. 
WEIGHING A BALE OF COTTON 


Texas raises more cotton than any other state, and it is one of her 
most valuable crops 


Worth, Kansas City, St. Louis and Chicago, 
the poorer ones melt away. The best are 
saved for breeding. And with the constant 
crossing of range cattle with MHerefords, 
Durhams and other fine stock, the herds 
grow chunkier, fatter, heavier, slower and 
more profitable year by year. A big ranch- 
man will not think twice of paying $10,000 
for a pure-bred Hereford bull, and the un- 
alloyed enthusiasm with which he will praise 
the points of his white-faced calves tells you 
that he does not raise cattle merely to make 
money. He does make money. You may 
see a half dozen millionaires almost any after- 
noon expressing their opinion of the Beef 
Trust at one of the hotels in San Antonio. 
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HOEING YOUNG COTTON : 


The shiftiess Negro from the old South is one of the many elements 
of the Texas population 
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THE TEXANS 


But it is his connoisseurship in fine cattle that 
gives the zest to his life. Not that he likes to 
have a little bunch of picturesque stock in a 
pasture near his house, in the manner of a 
‘gentleman farmer”’ in the East; his scale 


8 -is-big. One night, for example, a group of 
é.cattlemen stood talking in a hotel at Beeville 


ti southern Texas. One asked another if he 
had bought many cattle from a third ranch- 
man, not present, who boasted of his wonder- 
ful Red Polls. ‘‘No,’” was the reply, ‘‘only 
a couple of carloads. I’m going to breed 
them with range cattle, and if I get good 
results I’ll buy a lot of them.”’ 


THE LIFE OF THE CATTLEMEN 


They do everything else, these cattlemen, 
in the same large way, and they know how to 
live. You may hear in San Angelo of one 
who came to New York and dined with a 
well-known corporation lawyer, but, as he 
afterward confessed, did not know exactly 
how to tell his hostess that he liked the 
dinner. 

“T thought and thought,” he said, ‘‘but at 
last I got it. ‘Madam,’ I said to her, ‘that 
was sure a fine dinner. It was just like 
eating a whole meenu page out of the Ladies’ 
Home Journal.’” 

But many of the cattle kings live as luxu- 
riously at their great ranch-houses as even 
corporation lawyers in New York, and 
if their comfortable city houses in San Antonio, 
Austin or Houston happen to be empty 
their owners are likely to be traveling in 
Europe or taking a vacation on the Massa- 
chusetts shore, at Colorado Springs or at 
Los Angeles. However little the rest of the 
world visits Texas, Texans do visit the rest 
of the world. 

There is an association with headquarters 
at Fort Worth called ‘“‘The Cattle Raisers’ 
Association of Texas,”’ whose president lives 
in El Paso, its secretary in Fort Worth, and 
its executive committeemen in cattle centres 
from Colorado to the Rio Grande. All the 
important cattlemen belong to it. With 
thoroughly Texan efficiency they exert their 
combined efforts before the legislature, a‘ 
Washington and through the range country 
for anything the cattle industry needs. The 
organization has fought the Beef Trust and 
fought the railroads before the Raiiroad 
Commission to force them to give fair rates 
and good service. It maintains a lobby at 
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A COMPREHENSIVE 


Washington to urge railroad rate regulation, 
so that the cattlemen may be as well served 
in other states as in Texas. And its drastic 
measures have made cattle stealing perhaps 
the most unhealthful occupation that a 
criminal could enter. It keeps inspectors at 
shipping and market points to see that no man 
sells cattle bearing another man’s brand. 
When a steer of one brand arrives in Kansas 
City or Chicago in a herd of another brand 
an inspector deducts the price of the steer 
from the proceeds of the owner of the herd 
and credits it to the possessor of the lone 
steer’s brand. Explanations may be made 


afterward. Other inspectors codperate with 


CARLOADS 


VIEW OF 


OF COTTON IN THE RAILROAD YARDS AT 


BUSTLING DALLAS 


the Texas Rangers to keep down cattle steal- 
ing. Their feats since the beginning of the 
association in 1877 make a long and pictu- 
resque tale of the extermination of many an 
organized band of ‘“‘rustlers.”” They have 
been quick on the trigger, and often, in wilder 
times than these, after their day’s work no 
explanations were possible—the “rustlers” 
had bitten the dust. 


SOME BIG RANCHES 


When the association meets at Fort Worth 
or at Dallas, a group of men sit together who 
own more lanu than two or three eastern 
States. The X. I. T. Ranch, the biggest of 
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SHIPPING AT GALVESTON 


all, is represented by its manager. When the 
Farwell brothers of Chicago took the contract 
to build the three-million-dollar state capitol 
in Austin, they consented to take their pay in 





THE TEXANS 


land. They formed a syndicate and built the 
capitol. The state gave them a little more 
than five counties in the northwest part of the 
Panhandle, about three million acres in all. 
This is the X. I. T. Colonel C. C. Slaughter 
owns the largest individual ranch, of nearly 
one million four hundred thousand acres, out 
on the Staked Plains, and the other ranchers 
have holdings ranging from principalities like 
this down to ranches, small for Texas, of five 
or six sections. 

Colonel Slaughter was born in 1837 in Sabine 
County, the son of a captain of scouts in 
General Sam Houston’s army. In the early 
fifties he brought ninety-two head of Louisi- 
ana cattle, of a kind that would be worth less 
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GALVESTON AFTER THE FLOOD 





UMBRELLA AND CHINA-BERRY TREES AROUND ONE 
OF THE OLD HOUSES IN GALVESTON 


than $3 apiece to-day, into Freestone County 
and began ranching. After feeding his Louisi- 
ana steers for four years the best of them 
weighed only 600 pounds. To-day he breeds 
Hereford and Durham bulls, fattening his 
herds on great mountains of alfalfa which he 
cuts from the pastures of a ranch that, with 
pasture and range, spreads over 1,875 square 
miles, and he is now a millionaire. Then 
there is Mr. Charles Goodnight, the pioneer of 
cattle raising in the Panhandle, who fought 
the jack-rabbits and the prairie dogs on the 
Palo Duro Ranch now owned by Mrs. Adair 
and made it one of the best in the world. The 
Goodnight and Adair ranches are twenty-five 
miles square. There are more than a hundred 
similar ranches in the Panhandle, some of 
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REBUILDING GALVESTON 


Sand is dredged from the harbor, brought to the city and pumped out upon the surface. The grade of one end of the city is being raised 
fourteen feet 


them owned by Englishmen and Scotchmen 
who have pioneered to Texas. The interest in 
the Goodnight Ranch lies in a pasture of two 
sections just behind the ranch-house. The 
Panhandle in the early days was the summer 
range of the bison. Mr. Goodnight conceived 
the idea that bison might be bred to cattle 
and the progeny survive in a region so favor- 
able to their kind. Eighty animals that a 
casual observer would call bison now crop the 
grass of this two-section pasture. Some are 
bison, but others are half bison and _ half 
Polled-Angus cattle, and some are three- 
quarter breeds. No hump appears on the 
mixed breed calves at birth. It begins to grow 
onthe yearlings. Mr. Goodnight believes that 
he has solved the problem of preserving the 
bison. The pasture looks like a “‘zoo,’”’ for in 
with the bison and their halfbreed offspring 
are a number of deer and elk, who live there 
amicably and contentedly except for an oc- 
casional fight between a big bull elk and a 
big bull bison. At night the whole mixed 
herd drift slowly in along the fence and 





HOW GALVESTON WILL LOOK AFTER THE RESTORATION 


snuggle about the barn. At dawn they 
slowly drift away and by full sun-up they are 
spread out over the pasture, living as the 
bison lived before the first explorer’s camp fire 
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HOW THE SAND IS DISTRIBUTED 
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The new sea-wall in the foreground 
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MAIN STREET OF THE BUSY CITY OF DALLAS 


burned on the Staked Plains, except now that 
a wire fence restricts their wanderings. 


THE KING AND THE KENEDY RANCHES 


Tales might be told of the Frying-Pan 
Ranch, the Rocking-Chair, the Shoe-Bar, the 
Happy, the Adobe Walls, or a dozen others, 
but the true romance of Texas ranching can 
be shown best by the story of the King and 
the Kenedy ranches, Santa Gertrudis and 
La Parra, down in southern Texas near the 
Rio Grande. Interwoven with this is the 
story of the transformation of ranch into 
farm, of the breaking up of one man’s range 
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HOW THE RICE GROWS IN SOUTHEAST TEXAS 


into many men’s homesteads; that is the 
typical manifestation of the Texas of to-day 
that shows most clearly what the Texas ot 
the future is to be. 

When General Zachary Taylor was prepar- 
ing to advance upon Mexico, in the spring of 
1846, he sent Major John Saunders up to the 
Mississippi and Ohio rivers to secure steam- 
boat men to transport his troops down tc 
Point Isabel at the mouth of the Rio Grande. 
Major Saunders secured Captain Mifflin Ken- 
edy, then commanding a packet, and Captain 
Richard King, a Mississippi pilot. The 
two performed distinguished services through- 
out the war in keeping Taylor’s base in con- 
nection with the advancing army. Captain 
King piloted the transport Corvette and 
Captain Kenedy commanded. When the 
war was over the two men acquired and 
fenced off the Santa Gertrudis Ranch about 
half way between Corpus Christi and Point 
Isabel, a wide waste of mesquite and cactus 
and grassy prairie, alive with deer, wild tur- 
keys, quail and peccaries, and peopled thinly 
with Mexican vaqueros who “punched’’ 
sparse bunches of long-herned steers. The 
land in summer was as dry in parts as a sun- 
baked brick, except where a creek or a water- 
hole was fringed with brighter green than the 
dull mesquite, though miles on miles of it was 
rich open prairie. A rag-tag and bob-tail of 
rough characters made life far from safe, for 
the ranch lay fair in the centre of that strip of 
doubtful territory between the Nueces and 
the Rio Grande on account of which the war 
had just been fought with Mexico. They 
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wrought order out of the chaos. They bought 
more land. They slowly brought the number 
of their cattle up to the full quota of a steer to 
every ten acres. They helped to build the 
‘““Tex.-Mex.”’ railroad that is now the Texas 
division of the Mexican National, and also the 
“Sap,” as Texans call the San Antonio and 
Aransas Pass. In time they dissolved 
partnership. Captain King retained the Santa 
Gertrudis Ranch, and Captain Kenedy be- 
came the possessor of the La Parra Ranch. 
The adjoining domains of the two friends 
stretched from the centre of Nueces County 
south into Cameron County and east to the 
Gulf. They went on breeding out the long- 
horns and increasing their holdings tili they 
had 500,000 acres apiece. When Captain 
King died, leaving his property to his widow, 
the ranch was carried on by Mr. Robert J. 
Kleberg, his son-in-law, who has twice been 
president of the Cattle Raisers’ Association, 
and when Captain Kenedy died his work was 
taken up. by his son, Mr. John Kenedy. 
These two men are now the leading ranchmen 
of south Texas. Santa Gertrudis Ranch now 
covers 1,250,000 acres and La Parra 800,000. 
Up to the Fourth of July two years ago, when 
the Gulf Coast Line was completed, no rail- 
road ran down to this country from the end of 
the “Sap” at Corpus Christi toward Browns- 
ville, though the “‘Tex.-Mex.’’ ran across the 
top of it to Laredo. Life was feudal at the 
ranches then, as it is feudal, to a degree, to-day. 

Five hundred and sixty miles of wire fence, 
most of which cost $400 a mile, helps the 
cigarette-smoking and hard-riding Mexican 
vaqueros to keep the 40,000 pure-bred 
Durhams, Devons and Herefords of La Parra 
within bounds. There are 300 employees, 
most of whom are Mexicans, well cared for 
and happy. Since they are far from a town, 
the ranch must furnish them with everything 
they need, from medicine to cigarette papers. 
The ranch school is educating 125 Mexican 
children. The ranch is divided into sections, 
every one of which is under a foreman, whose 
house is connected with the ranch house by 
telephone. Ten thousand cattle are shipped ° 
yearly to market, culled from the herds of: 
different breeds scrupulously kept apart by 
the line riders, who live in the saddle and see’ 
that the fences are kept intact. Mr. Kenedy 


directs the work from his house by: telephone 
and in conference, but there is not a vaquero 
on the ranch who is surprised to see his em- 
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ployer ride up to him at any moment, even in 
the most distant pastures. A picturesque 
avenue arched over with trees leads up to the 
ranch house, and brings one to an abode of 
luxury, with a swimming pool fed by an 
artesian well, an ice plant, and electric lights, 
looking out on an orchard of oranges, lemons, - 
olives, bananas and other fruits, and waving 
fields of alfalfa and Para grass. Captain 
Mifflin Kenedy was a man of cultivated taste. 
The library he left his son would be con- 
sidered comprehensive in New York or Lon- 
don, and his son, who is an enthusiastic collec- 
tor, is constantly adding to it. Now that the 
Gulf Coast Line runs through the ranch, the 
outside world is easily accessible. But when 
Mr. Kenedy or one of his family wishes to 
run up to Corpus Christi there is brought into 
requisition a steam yacht which lies off the 
wharf on the Gulf shore of the ranch, just 
visible from the top windows of the house 
across the intervening prairie. . 

The owner of Santa Gertrudis is Mrs. 
King, the widow of Captain King. She lives 
part of the time at the ranch, and part of the 
time at her town house on the bluff at the 
quaint coast town of Corpus Christi, which 
looks out over the bay to Mustang Island. 
Her son-in-law, Mr. Kleberg, lives at the 
ranch with his family and his nephew, Mr. 
Cesar Kleberg. He has added ranch after 
ranch to Santa Gertrudis, since Captain 
King’s death, till now it is larger than many 
an Eastern county. 

Only a few years ago it was accessible only 
from Alice, the nearest station on the “ Tex.- 
Mex.’”’ Supplies had to be hauled down 
eighteen miles from Alice to the ranch house, 
or all the way from Corpus Christi down the 
turnpike that leads to Mexico. Now that 
the Gulf Coast. Line runs through the ranch 
for forty-six miles, the ranch house is only 
three miles’ from Kingsville, the Santa Ger- 
trudis station. It crowns the only hill in the 
region. It dominates the country. It is not 
merely a home, it is a manor. Before 
the houses stretches a lawn with a half mile 
clear sweep to the road, with its bank of 
mesquite on the other side and three miles 
long—a lawn that satisfies to the full. the 
biggest possible conception of a lawn, a lawn 
in keeping with Texas. Broad “galleries,” 
as verandas are called everywhere in: Texas, : 
flank the various structures of the manor.’ 

Life at Santa Gertrudis is broad and big. 
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The hospitality is Southern. People of re- 
finement and sincerity, the Klebergs wel- 
come their friends to sit at their long family 
table and to enjoy the rides, the hunts, the 
games, the talks, the social affairs that recall 
Virginia of the eighteenth century. Visitors 
come from every part of the country—college 
presidents and railroad presidents, governors 
and senators and ambassadors. Literature, 
art, politics, farming, ranching, ‘railroading, 
the affairs of the nation and of the world, are 
discussed at the long table and on the long 
galleries. The younger folk take parties of 
their friends out armadillo hunting, or cours- 
ing rabbits with the wo!lf-hounds, or shooting 


quail or duck. All ride like vaqueros. Re-- 


mote as the ranch seems from the world, the 
world, or so much of it as the family wishes 
for, comes to the ranch; and the ranch life 
itself is so full of pleasures and satisfactions 
that it is the visitor who comes away envious 
of its felicity. 

The pastures tell the story of the new Texas 
ranching. If you gallop out into the “‘little 
pasture’? behind the barns—the ‘“‘little 
pasture”’ covers 7,000 acres—you will see one 
kind of cattle, and one only, Durhams or 
‘“‘Shorthorns,”’ grazing on the open prairie. 
Open the gate and enter another pasture. 
Clustered about a water hole a herd of Here- 
fords will simultaneously turn and stare at 
you with that ludicrous expression of blank- 
ness their monotonous white faces above 
their sleek red bodies always give. They are 
youngsters, yearlings. The next pasture— 
now you are out of the open prairie and into 
the chaparral—will have nothing but Hereford 
two-year-olds. Inthe next you will find huge 
Percheron brood mares with their foals. In 
the next aretrotting horses with uplifted heads, 
long flowing brushes and light-stepping feet 
careering away amid the brush. You are 
now ten miles from the ranch house. Another 
pasture, seemingly without limit—here are 
mules. Now and then you will pass a vaquero 
making a wild dash among the mesquite and 
the ebony trees, roping a refractory steer in a 
smother of brush that looks too tangled to 
shoot through, to say nothing of using a 
lariat there. Here bevies of quail fly up before 
you. A coyote slinks off into the brush. 
You come out of the chaparral to gaze across 
an open field of alfalfa. At one side is a 
foreman’s house. Beyond the “‘little’’ pas- 
tures begin again. The ranch is a veritable 
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principality. But every little county of it is 
the scene of an experiment in producing 
better and better cattle and horses. 

The guiding spirit of it all is Mr. Kleberg, a 
man of breadth and power, an unusual man. 
He is an American of Prussian descent. 
Years ago, a distinguished Texan, a friend of 
his, told me, one of his ancestors performed a 
service for the King of Prussia and in return 
the crown of Prussia, which now means the 
crown of the German Empire, undertook the 
obligation of paying for the education of the 
children of the Kleberg family for all time. 
The younger Klebergs need no such benefice, 
but it is truly typical of Texas that a tradi- 
tional right like that exists there. Mr. 
Kleberg himself is a true Texan—not merely 
a scientific cattle breeder, a Democrat, the 
manager of broad acres. He is also part of a 
story of empire building, which began with 
his discovery of artesian water. 


FINDING THE ARTESIAN WATER 


In 1901 a great drought fell upon southern 
Texas. Cattle died by the thousands. They 
trampled down the cactus, trod the spines off, 
and ate that. They lowed and moaned about 
the dry water holes. Mr. Kleberg himself 
told me of the days when mule teams had to 
be sent to Alice to cart water over for the use 
of the ranch house. It began to look as if 
all the efforts that had been made since 
Captain King and Captain Ke.edy settled in 
Nueces and Cameron counties had been in 
vain. The land was going back into desert. 

But a geologist had said that a sheet of 
water underlay that whole coast country. 
As a last resort, Mr. Kleberg hired a gang of 
well borers and started to find it—if it were 
there. The cattle seemed to divine what the 
men were seeking, and day after day they 
crowded, lowing, about the work. Foot by 
foot the drills went down. One day Mr. 
Kleberg went out to watch the apparently 
hopeless efforts. Suddenly there was a rest- 
less motion among the scrawny cattle as if 
a cold wind had blown over them. The 
next moment out on the parched dust of the 
pasture spouted a stream of limpid, sparkling 
water. It gained in volume. Snuffling, and 
shoving, and lowing, the cattle crowded up to 
the rivulet that began to flow through the 
dust, got down on their knees and lapped 
up the stream more rapidly than it came. 
I have spoken of the town of Kingsville, of 
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the building of the Gulf Coast railroad. The 
well created both of them. It has added 
another empire to Texas. It was the first 
fruition of the Mexican War. The war was 
fought to win for the American people the 
strip of territory between the Rio Grande and 
the Nueces. Not until that well flowed was 
the strip worth anything to anybody outside of 
the town of Brownsville but to a few ranch- 
men. Now it is becoming a populous region 
of rich farms. 


OPENING THE COAST COUNTRY 


Well after well was bored. The artesian 
flow continued unabated, cold, clear, spark- 
ling. Mr. B. F. Yoakum, who once peddled 
fruit trees in Texas and is now president of 
the Rock Island Railroad, had a vision while 
general manager of the San Antonio and 
Aransas Pass Railroad of a new line that 
should start at Corpus Christi, run through 
the King Ranch, the Kenedy Ranch and 
other big holdings to Brownsville and straight 
on to the City of Mexico. He could get no 
one to believe in it. But when the artesian 
water came in, it was ‘‘now or never.”’ 
He went to Mr. Kleberg, to Mr. Kenedy, to 
other ranchmen. ‘‘Here is the chance,” 
said he, “for a rich agricultural section. It 
will grow two crops of corn as you know. It 
will grow truck and sugar cane and alfalfa. 
It will even grow bananas. Water was the 
only thing lacking. Now we have the water. 
Gentlemen, it is time for a railroad.” 

They gave him huge land grants in addition 
to the right-of-way. They took stock. Other 
capitalists putin more money. Down through 
the heart of that coast country the railroad 
was pushed. And then began the empire 
building. Mrs. King, through Mr. Kleberg, 
had given the railroad 30,000 acres of land. 
With this 30,000 acres the King Ranch put 
in 30,000 acres more. The whole 60,000 
acres were turned over to a town company 
owned by the rancher and the railroad to- 
gether. Then, one by one, town lots and 
farms were sold to settlers that followed in 
the wake of the railroad. Thus the town of 
Kingsville sprang into being in a single year. 
Round about it spread farms, each with its 
artesian well and its pond-like clay tank, into 
Which flowed the underground water, out of 
Which came the stream for the irrigation 
ditches. Now about Kingsville you can see 
acres and acres of onions just springing up in 
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one field while the second crop of corn is 
being reaped in the next. The farmers can 
plant in any month, harvest in any month. 
In less than a year after the completion of the 
railroad, in the summer of 1904, they were 
shipping out beans, onions, tomatoes and other 
garden truck by the carload. No mancan put 
down more than one well on his farm, and the 
well must be properly made. No liquor can 
ever be sold in Kingsville—that proscription 
is in every deed made. Bit by bit the Santa 
Gertrudis Ranch is being eaten into by 
farms, and a community is growing up in 
what was a cactus-grown pasture only four 
years ago. But no farmer may take more 
than his share of the underground water— 
one well provides enough for one farm—and 
the community must be orderly. After 
building up a great ranch Mr. Kleberg is now 
willing to help build up a great community, 
but he is carrying out the new enterprise in 
the spirit of the old. 


THE NEW FARMING 


Other ranchers have taken part in other 
town companies at other stations on the line. 
They and Mr. Yoakum and the other officers 
of the railroad are doing their utmost to build 
up the country. Mr. William Doherty, for 
example, is helping the truck growers to or- 
ganize codperative associations to study the 
markets, and is teaching them scientific 
farming. Here, in one instance, in one sec- 
tion, the story is told of what is going on, with 
slight variations, in west Texas, in central 
Texas, inthe Panhandle. The ranches persist, 
but they are becoming smaller, more feed 
crops are being raised to save range, and the 
cattle are becoming bigger and better. Sec- 
tion after section, in country that men said 
ten years ago would never be anything but 
cattle range, is becoming productive farm 
land. 

Texas now produces almost as much cotton 
as Mississippi and Georgia together—the next 
two cotton states. The black waxy belt, 
when I passed through it in October, was white 
with cotton. The threshers were busy in the 
rice fields, with few breaks, from the broad 
vellow fields along the Rio Grande clear to 
the Sabine. Rice alone brings $6,000,000 a 
year to the state. East Texas cannot be 
surpassed as a fruit-growing country. Mr. 
Roland Morrill, a peach grower from Michigan, 
has now in bearing at Morrill, Texas, one of 
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the largest peach orchards in the world. 
Near Nacogdoches: Cuban tobacco is being 
grown successfully. With all its old farms, 
and with its new farms coming in, its corn, its 
wheat, its hogs, its multifarious other products, 
it takes one’s breath away to think of what 
this state, that can produce anything, will 
do ten years from now. Governor Roberts, a 
Texas governor of twenty years ago—‘‘ Old 
Alcalde” Roberts they called him—the man 
who remarked to a critic who asked him to 
take an extraordinary action: “If Texas is 
going to h ——1, as you say, it shall gotoh—-1 
legally’—once said to the Texans: “‘Civiliza- 
tion begins and ends with the plow.” Yet 
Texans are only just beginning to show how 
much civilization they can create with the 
plow. The farmers have organized as the 
cattle raisers have, and they, too, are bringing 
their influence to bear on the legislature and 
on the railroads. As the cattle raisers are 
breeding up their cattle the farmers are 
improving their crops, diversifying, and 
trying. experiments. Alfalfa, for example, 
has been found to be a profitable crop on un- 
irrigated land as well as on irrigated land. 
Now more than 400,000 pounds of alfalfa seed 
is sold in Dallas every fall. 

Last year observers became aware that 
organizations of farmers were springing up 
all over the state. They met in secret. No 
one but the farmers themselves were aware 
what the organizations were for, and the 
farmers would not tell. Finally it was quietly 
announced that the Farmers’ Union of Texas 
had elected certain officers, whose names 
were given. No further information was 
accessible. When the Legislature met it 
was observed that the officers of the Farmers’ 
Union were attending every session. They 
said nothing. They merely sat in the gallery 
and attended. Presently the information 
was circulated that they were keeping a 
record of the legislators’ actions—and a 
blacklist. No one knew exactly how this 
information came out. The officers of the 
Farmers’ Union had said nothing—they had 
merely sat and looked on. They went to all 
public hearings—merely sitting and looking 
on. The legislators began to think. The 
farmers were asked if they intended to con- 
tinue their exasperatingly stolid conduct. 
They said~ “Yes.” The legislators were 
compelléd to keep on thinking. There were 
few ‘bills’ presented that session that the 
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approve of, 
Nothing could be more characteristically 
Texan. 


farmers of Texas would not 


THE CITIES OF TEXAS 


The spirit of the cities is as distinctively 
Texan as the spirit that governs the develop- 
ment of ranch and farm. You can see them 
move ahead with no reference at all to Eastern 
standards. Every city has its own peculiar 
problem. Its working out in any one of 
them is not the task of a half dozen “ promi- 
nent citizens,’ but every man, woman and 
child is pushing to the limit of his strength to 
make that particular town the biggest, best 
and busiest in the whole Southwest. Dallas 
is only thirty years old, but it has a 150,000 
Club pledged to make Dallas a city of 150,000 
people before the next census. Its bustling 
business streets already look like those of 
St. Louis or Kansas City. It is now the 
largest distributing centre of farm imple- 
ments in the country. What it does not 
manufacture now it will manufacture to- 
morrow, for new buildings are going up on 
every side. You may board a trolley car on 
its main street and ride thirty-seven miles 
across rich agricultural country to its twin 
city, Fort Worth, now a packing centre, 
hardly older than Dallas, and imbued with the 
same spirit of progress. The early arrivals in 
each town codperated to boom their city. 
Every railroad that entered—and eight or 
nine converge on each like the spokes of a 
wheel on its hub—promoted each city’s 
fortunes. As a new business man or a new 
worker of any sort came in, attracted by the 
city’s promise of growth, he was waited on 
and drafted by his neighbors into the compact 
body of city builders who had dedicated 
themselves to create a metropolis. Every 
newcomer now is drafted thus into a larger 
and larger body as each city grows. A man 
need not be officially a member of the Dallas 
150,000 Club if he takes you aside and urges 
you to send back for what capital you can 
raise and make Dallas your home. He is 
simply Dallas personified, a member of the 
bigger 150,000 Club which includes the 
whole population of the city. So with Fort 
Worth. So with fast-growing Waco, with its 
schools and colleges and pleasant residential 
streets. So with Houston, the great cotton 
mart, whose people will tell you enthusiasti- 
cally that if the city is not the largest in Texas 
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(as they maintain that by a counting of 
polls it already is), it will be when the deepen- 
ing of Buffalo Bayou is completed and the 
city is practically a port competing with 
Galveston. You will not find Beaumont 
an oilcamp, as you might think. The oil field, 
Spindletop, is four miles away. Beaumont 
was an old city before the oil was discovered. 
From the. banks of the Neches, fringed with 
moss-streaming live oaks at one end of the 
town, to where the residential streets steal off 
into the fragrant pines at the other, it is a 
clean, beautiful little city, already making 
progress in manufactures. You meet here, 
too, an advancing port project, of the deepen- 
ing of the river, and you meet the same ap- 
parently universal spirit of codperation and 
bustle. 

Austin, the capital, with its university 
and its noble state capitol looking o:f to broken 
ranges of tree-clad hills, is more sedate and 
more beautiful, if less active in business. 
San Antonio, historic, dignified, luxurious, the 
site of the Alamo, a city of homes, bustles 
less than Dallas and Houston, yet it grows and 
grows. El Paso has just cleaned out its 
gamblers. It is far out amid the desert and 
the irrigated lands, the metropolis for the mine 
country in southern New Mexico and northern 
Old Mexico. People there said that gambling 
was necessary to the city’s prosperous exis- 
tence. The better citizens said ‘‘No,’’ and 
abolished it. Business at once forged ahead, 
bank deposits grew, building increased. 
Twenty-four hours away from San Antonio, 
the nearest Texas city, El Paso, ‘“‘the biggest 
city in the biggest congressional district in 
the biggest county in the biggest state in the 
biggest country on the footstool,” is as thor- 
oughly Texan as ancient San Antonio itself, 
and, though just across the river from Mexico, 
as American as Dallas, and, its citizens feel, as 
progressive. Even quaint old Brownsville, 
down near the mouth of the Rio Grande, has 
begun to feel a stir of activity since Mr. 
Yoakum brought his railroad into it. Corpus 
Christi, too, and other Texas towns are ad- 
vancing. Farm and ranch, rice field, sugar 
plantation, pine woods, oil fields are producing 
wealth in unprecedented volume all around 
the cities, and they are expanding to meet the 
demands of a prosperous rural environment. 
Galveston is performing the feat of lifting 
itself by its own bootstraps. The great 
storm dealt it a frightful blow, which for a 
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time looked fatal. Five thousand people 
left forthwith to live in Houston. But 20,000 
people stayed. All along the Gulf side of the 
city they built a huge concrete sea-wall, high 
above the point where even the huge flood 
rolled. Day by day huge dredges scoop up 
sand from the bottom of the harbor, carry it 
in through a long canal dug along the edge 
of the city inside the wall, and pump it out to 
raise the grade of that whole side of it to 
a height that matches the wall at the front and 
decreases gradually to the heart of the city. 
Much of the work has been already completed. 
One might think that the storm would have 
ruined the owners of dwellings in the stricken 
area. One wonders how they can afford to 
lift their houses on stilts and build temporary 
sidewalks while the sand and water are 
swirling beneath their floors—as in the grading 
precess shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tions. Here is what happened: The people 
of the city subscribed in large part for the 
bonds issued to do the grading—the wealthy 
people who had been practically unharmed, 
business men, and bankers. The work gave 
occupation and stimulated business. It made 
money circulate. Everybody shared the pros- 
perity. The money came back to the bankers 
for their profit and went out again. Withina 
comparatively few years the bonds will be 
taken up, the rebuilding finished, Galveston 
safe for all time—and the history of the re- 
sults of the tragedy will be that Galveston by 
a seeming economic miracle prospered by it. 

One other element. Since the storm the 
city has had a business government, its 
officers consisting of a mayor and five com- 
missioners. Good men were chosen. The 
city is conducted as the mayor and the com- 
missioners would conduct their private busi- 
ness—with efficiency combined with rigid 
economy. ‘This heiped the rebuilding. But 
the commission government is no mere 
emergency experiment. Galveston is without 
doubt the best and most economically gov- 
erned city of its importance in the country, 
and its citizens purpose to keep it so. Hous- 
ton took heed, abolished its council, and it, 
too, is now governed by a mayor and a busi- 
ness commission. Galveston’s business has 
already surpassed its level before the storm. 
When the Panama Canal is opened the city 
will be, as the southern gateway of the great 
empire of Texas, one of the greatest of the 
country’s ports. 
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Even with the remarkable growth of the 
cities, the increase in manufactures, the 
expansion of railroad mileage from 500 
miles in 1867 to 12,000 miles last year, 
the development of the oil fields at Beaumont 
and elsewhere, Texas never got out of the 
grip of the people into the grasp of the 
corporations. If the cattle kings and the big 
farmers have power and influence, as they do, 
they yet do not rule the state. If the oil 
kings, the lumber kings, the railroad kings 
are deferred to as they are in other states, 
yet they cannot dominate. I asked a well- 
known Texan what kept the state un- 
corrupted. 

“The boys from the forks of the creeks and 
the heads of the cafions,”’ said he. 

They need no referendum in Texas. Public 
affairs are the personal business of every 
man in the state, however remote from the 
cities, however humble. The people elect 
representatives, senators, governors, legisla- 
tors, of a kind that do not need watching— 
and then they watch them. 

The story of the railroad commission 
illustrates best their handling of big public 
problems, though there are many other 
illustrations. It dates back to the agitation 
of Governor Hogg for state control of corpora- 
tions. It was established in 1891 to adopt, 
regulate and enforce rates, and to prevent 
discrimination against persons or places. 
Even then the state knew the transcendent 
importance of such railroad regulation. Its 
senior United States Senator was John H. 
Reagan, once Postmaster-General in Jefferson 
Davis’s Confederate Cabinet. The chairman- 
ship of the railroad commission seemed to him 
a more important office than his senatorship, 
and he resigned from the Senate to take it. 
Other able men were appointed to the other 
commissionerships. The commission forth- 
with took up its task, impartially, capably, 
devotedly. Ever since it has been one of the 
busiest bodies in the state. 

Some say that it checks development. It 
does. Railroad building probably does not 
advance as fast in Texas as the state’s re- 
sources would permit if long speculative 
chances were taken, but at the same time it 
advances faster than anywhere else in the 
country. Meanwhile the commission holds 
the balance true between the railroads and 
the people. Sometimes manufacturers can- 
not get what they demand, sometimes the 
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cattlemen cannot, sometimes the railroads 
cannot. But the commission will hear any 
complaint and decide promptly. Courts may 
not review its decisions. It is despotic, 
final, exemplary. The people of Corsicana 
complained that a certain train left the 
town habitually from a half hour to two 
hours late. The railroad was ordered to 
start the train on time. It demurred; it had 


‘to wait for another train carrying United 


States mails. ‘Start your train on time,” 
said the commission. The railroad started it 
on time. The people of the town demanded 
a better railroad station. ‘‘Build it,’ said 
the commission. The railroad submitted 
plans for a station to cost about $15,000. 
“Not good enough,” reported the commis- 
sion. Forty-thousand-dollar plans were sub- 
mitted. ‘Not good enough,” was the report. 
The feelings of the railroad officers may be 
imagined when they next submitted plans 
for a $75,000 station. “That will:do very 
well,’’ said the commission; ‘‘build that.’’ It 
was built. 

Several railroads raised their rates on 
cotton shipments from certain points to Gal- 
veston. It was charged that they were 
deliberately discriminating against certain 
areas. The commission forthwith put on an 
“emergency’’ rate—subtle humor in that 
term—cutting the new rates down one-half. 
One railroad persuaded the commission that 
it had entered no combination to put on dis- 
criminating rates. It was at once absolved 
from the emergency rate. So in other cases. 
The commission is busy all the time hearing 
complaints and arguments, permitting certain 
tates to stand, lowering others. No interest 
is quite satisfied. No interest secures every- 
thing it wishes. But all interests, from the 
railroads to the consumers, admit that they 
are getting a square deal. There are so many 
railroads in the state that the commission 
serves to guard all against the undue domina- 
tion of any one or two. Everybody thinks 
he might get more from the commission 
than he does, but everybody is fairly well 
satisfied. 

The kernel of the matter is that the state 
is bigger than the railroads. If other states 
could have a consciousness as proud and alert 
as that of Texas—that the commonwealth is 
bigger than the corporations—half our national 
problems would disappear. It is a great 
state, Texas is. 
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A STORY SHOWING HOW ONE TRUST MAY SANDBAG ANOTHER 
TRUST, ALL WITHIN THE WORKING CODE OF HIGH FINANCE 


BY 


FREEMAN 


seated at ‘‘the Colonel’s table,” as 
through his nightly occupancy it 
had come to be called. It was after the 
dinner hour and the café of the Waldorf- 
Astoria was crowded. Heads were turned 
and ears strained in his direction; for the 
fame of the rich, full-bodied stories told there 
had spread among the habitués. His com- 
panions were men heavy of jowl, with pig 
eyes peering out of concavities of pink flesh 
and purple blotches on their flaccid cheeks. 
Twins in obesity, they were inseparable in bus- 
iness and pleasure, and were known as the ‘‘two 
P’s,” their names being Popple and Peebles. 
Just as a roar of laughter followed a 
story told by Popple in a wheezy whisper, 
Arden felt a hand gently stroking his shoulder, 


Or NATHANIEL ARDEN was 


and looked up to see his partner, Archie 
Jennings, smiling down upon him. The face 
of the elder man softened. 

“Sit down and take something, Archie,” 
he urged. 

‘“‘Colonel,’’ was the young fellow’s reply, 
“there is an old friend of ours at a table over 


there. Skeener, who set up the machinery 
in the Williamsville power house for us and 
did such a good job.” 

“Bring him right over here,’’ said the 
hospitable Colonel. In a moment Archie 
came back, Elkanah Skeener following in his 
wake. His short legs were trousered in rusty 
black and his heavy shoulders were draped in 
a ‘‘ready-to-wear’’ Tuxedo. A clumsy gold 
chain hung in a double festoon across his 
Waistcoat, and swung in and out in time with 
the heavy footfall of his country shoes. 

“Colonel, I met Skeener in the street to-day. 
He tells me he is in New York on important 
business, and I have been trying to persuade 
him that his most important business is to 
look us up.” 

The Colonel got upon his feet and waved a 
welcoming hand. ‘Mr. Skeener, I want you 
to know two good fellows. Let me present 


HARDING 


you to Colonel Popple. He makes the best 
whiskey distilled in old Kentucky. John,” 
speaking to the waiter, “pass along that 
‘Popple’ whiskey. When you have tried it, 
my boy, you will feel as frisky as a young 
colt. Help yourself to a cigar and shake 
hands with my friend Peebles.” 

Arden’s companions acknowledged the in- 
troduction with indifferent grunts, and the 
Colonel sat down, beaming benevolently upon 
the newcomer. He noted Skeener’s scarred 
hands, his distorted fingers and misshapen 
finger nails. The man was a user of tools, a 
guider of machines, a mere mechanic. What 
could be Archie’s object in introducing him 
among gentlemen? 

Elkanah sat himself down heavily and, 
while listening to the coarsely jovial talk, 
began to absorb “‘Popple”’ whiskey. It was 
soon coursing through his unaccustomed 
veins. His eyes glowed with a dull fire, he 
smoked his cigar with a devil-may-care air, 
and brayed noisily at the stories and the 
jokes. At home he was strictly ‘‘temper- 
ance.”’ There he led a life which revolved 
morally and socially around the Pike Street 
Church, and in a business way around his 
wrench factory. 

To Archie it soon became obvious that 
Arden’s cronies did not enjoy the presence 
of this alien. They found him wearisome and 
insolently ignored him. ‘‘He is your guest 
and they are being rude to him,” remon- 
strated Archie, whispering in Arden’s ear. 
The Colonel flushed at the reflection on his 
hospitality; then, as if struck with an idea, 
he got on his feet. 

“Boys,” he said, rubbing his hands to- 
gether, ‘“‘I have had a good day in the Street 
and I want to end it with a good night. We’ll 
take a little jaunt around the town.” 

As they made the rounds of the music 
halls, the gambling houses and the places 
that are never “ pulled,’’ the member in good 
standing of the Pike Street Church saw 
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things. Yet, in spite of the opening of many 
bottles in curious company, Archie managed 
to look after Elkanah and, as the dawn was 
yellowing the East, to coax that somewhat 
maudlin and unwilling person back to his 
hotel and put him to bed. 


II 


It was a brilliant morning and the rays of 
the sun pouring through a window of Colonel 
Arden’s office impinged upon the _ polished 
crown of his bald head and were reflected 
therefrom in a dazzling aureole. Apparently 
none the worse for the high jinks of the night 
before, he was standing near the ticker and 
idly scanning the tape which was sliding 
through his fingers and coiling into a basket. 

The door opened and Archie Jennings, 
perfectly groomed and smiling radiantly, 
stepped inside. 

““Morning, Colonel,’”’ he called out cheer- 
fully. ‘‘I hope you are feeling fit to-day. 
You look it.” 

“Yes, my boy,” responded Arden, “I find 
myself in good shape after our little outing. 
I suppose you got Skeener to bed all right? 
I don’t doubt that you had good reasons for 
inflicting him on us.” 

“Right you are,’ laughed Archie. ‘‘He 
will be here pretty soon. I want you to hear 
his story. It seems to me that we might work 
a deal out of the business that brought him. 
There he is now,” he added, with an amused 
laugh, as a high, raucous voice made itself 
heard through the partition. 

Swinging his wide shoulders from side to 
side, Skeener walked into the impressive outer 
offices of Arden & Company. 

“TI s’pose Colonel Arden’s in,” he said 
to a clerk, ‘‘I want to see ’im.”’ 

‘The guardian of the entrance gate glanced 
dubiously at the man who stood four square“ 
before him, and projected a bulging chest. 
Noting his hesitation, Elkanah looked him 
arrogantly in the eye. ; 

“Young feller,’’ he said, ‘‘I knew your boss 
when you was wearin’ short pants. I was 
with ’im last night. His pardner, Jennings, 
wanted me to get here at twelve. And it’s 
twelve.” 

The youth,,flushing at the snicker of his 
fellow clerks,..disappeared into the private 
office, to come out again precipitately and 
respectfully. motion. Elkanah to enter. As 
he appeared. inside Archie sprang toward him.. 


vA 


‘to President Corker. 
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“T say, Colonel,” he exclaimed, “here is 
Skeener looking as fresh as a daisy after his 
night with the boys. He kept his end up in 
great shape.” 

Elkanah flushed with pleasure at the tribute. 
His memory of the night was hazy, but he had 
had misgivings. 

“Mr. Jennings wanted me to come down 
here and talk to yeh about a piece of business,” 
he said. 


“Light one of these cigars, sit down and , 


fire away,’’ was the reply. 

He let himself down on the edge of a chair 
and began to talk, while Arden continued to 
run the ticker tape through his fingers. 

“There’s a man lives in our town by the 
name of Burns. He’s an inventor. He’s 
got up a glass machine that’s a wonder. 
Blows and presses both to once. It’s more’n 
human. Burns ain’t no business man, so 
he’s put his machine in my hands.” 

“Why don’t you offer it to the Trust?” 
queried Arden, without taking his eyes off the 
tape as it writhed swiftly out under the 
stimulus of a spurt in the market. 

“Hev,’’ was the reply. “‘Went straight 
He treated me decent, 
but the smart Alick he sent to look at the 
machine told me it might be worth half a cent 
a pound as old iron but it wasn’t worth a cuss 
to blow glass. That made me hot.” 

“T would hardly care to put money into the 
glass business,’ said Arden, with a shake of 
the head. 

“But I heven’t told yeh the whole story 
yit,” said Elkanah, hitching his chair closer 
and dropping his voice to a husky ‘whisper. 

“‘Corker spends a lot of time in our town. 
The Trust’s three biggest factories is located 
there. His typewriter has been a. tellin’ 
things to my bookkeeper. He’s her feller. 
And he’s been tellin’ me, what she’s been 
a tellin’ him. That gal has been settin’ 
up nights typin’ contracts and agreements 
to buy. a lot of glass factories. . Her 
young man coaxed her to save out carbon 


copies. I’ve got a big bundle of ’em at 
the hotel.” 
Leaning still closer and curving a hand 


around his mouth, he went on: 

‘Corker is fixin’ to buy up every one of the 
competin’ factories. He’s cinched all but 
two and is dickerin’ fer them. When he has 
them corralled Corker and his crowd are 
goin’ to cut a melon. The money to buy the 
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concerns with is to be raised by sellin’ new 
Comet stock to stockholders at par. It’s 
bringin’ 175 to-day.” 

“One seventy-six,” interjected Archie, who 
had sauntered to the ticker. His eye had 
caught on the wriggling tape the hieroglyphs 
“too C. G. 176.” 

“Them rights to subscribe’ll be wuth mor’n 
so per cent. dividend,” said Skeener, in a 
hissing whisper. 

Archie, looking over Elkanah’s head, noted 
that the Colonel’s eyes drew close together, 
his jaws shut like a steel trap, and his mobile, 
thick-lipped mouth became a hard, straight 
line. 

“T have run up against Corker,’ said the 
Colonel. ‘‘He’s a smart little man. I sup- 
pose he is cutting prices so as to buy in pro- 
perties cheap.” ~ 

“That’s eg-gactly what he’s doin’,”’ assented 
Skeener. ‘‘And the Equity works at Glasston 
is losin’ so much money that I s’pose Salter’ll 
hev to take what he can git. Corker is only 
offerin’ him twenty thousand fer what’s cost 
close to sixty. How I’d like to slip in and 
buy it!’’ he added wistfully. ‘‘I could do it 
slick, fer Salter’s asked me to find some feller. 
to take it off his hands. Then there’s the 
Continental Glass Company. The stock has 
been a payin’ 1o per cent. dividends right 
along. But Corker is a tryin’ to bulldoze 
Dent, the Continental president, into sellin’ 
the control at par. Dent swears he won’t 
take less ’n a hundred and fifty.”’ 

“Perhaps,’”’ said Arden doubtfully, “I can 
find a way to work the thing out for you. 
Drop in to-morrow and I will let you know 
if I can‘do anything.”’ 

“T shall look you up at your hotel to-night,” 
said Archie as Skeener turned to go. ‘‘We 
will dine and go to the theatre afterward.” 

“T’ll wait fer yeh,” replied Skeener, and 
with an abrupt nod, he went out. 

As the door closed, Arden’s simulated lan- 
guor vanished. His eyes glittered and he 
began to speak with a vigorous energy. 

“Archie,” he said, ‘I reckon that you have 
struck a deal that is worth while. If we 
handle it right New York will find out that 
we are doing business here. It ought to be 
a quick, snappy thing. Telephone and find 
out if Dent of the Continental is at his New 
York office. Look after that man Skeener. 
Don’t let him out of your sight. Make sure 
he doesn’t talk to anybody else. He has 
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copies of contracts. Get hold of them and 
bring them to my rooms after you have put 
him to bed. When he gets here in the 
morning we will come to terms. My boy,” 
he added, crooking his fingers into the sem- 
blance of talons, “‘when you see a profit. drop 
on it like a hawk drops on a chicken.”’ ' The 
Colonel’s nose and chin seemed ‘to ‘come 
together as the beak of a bird of prey, ‘and 
his eyes glittered rapaciously. 


III 


Long into the night lights were burning in 
Arden’s rooms while he and Archie worked 
out, detail by detail, a plan of campaign. 
Yet ten o’clock of the following day found the 
financier in his office, pink of face, cheerful 
of manner, and humming a melodious “‘coon’”’ 
song as he paced to and fro. 

With a bold front, but ‘a secret feeling of 
trepidation, Elkanah Skeener walked into the 
office of Arden & Company. An obsequious 
clerk hastened to open the gate. 

“Colonel Arden is expecting you,” he ex- 
plained. ‘‘ Walk right inside.” 

As he entered the Colonel greeted him with 
one of his finest smiles and plunged at once 
into business. 

““T have been making some investigations 
and find you are correct about Corker’s plans. 
There may be a chance to make some money, 
and if you would like to have us take the 
matter up we will do so, providing you and I 
can come to terms.” 

“Ain’t no trouble about our agreein’,’ 
answered Skeener, smiling widely and expos- 
ing a mouth full of teeth, half yellow bone, 
half yellow gold. . 

“T am glad of that,’”’ said the Colonel, in 
his gentlest voice. ‘‘ You are certain that you 
can buy the Equity works for, say, twenty- 
five thousand dollars?”’ 

“Sure!’’ was the emphatic reply. 

“Are you willing to accept for your share 
one-fifth of the profits of selling the Equity 


, 


to Corker? You see, I furnish all the 
money.” 

“T think that’s jest about right,’’ was the 
reply. 


“What does Burns want for his machine?”’ 
queried the Colonel. 

‘“He’d jump at ten thousand. 
it fer less but I’d ruther not.”’ 

“Very well; we won’t ask you to crowd 
your man. I will take a sixty-day option at 


I could git 
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that figure Naturally you will look to Burns 
for your commission, as you represent him.” 

‘“T s’pose that’s fair,” was the reluctant 
answer, “but how about the Continental 
Glass Company?”’ 

“Do you think you can handle Dent?” 
asked Arden, shaking his head doubtfully. 
“He is a hard proposition.”’ 

““W-e-l-l, I dunno. But if J don’t handle 
’"im and you do, how do I come in?”’ 

‘Perhaps you may be willing to leave that 
to me,” suggested the Colonel, beaming 
benignantly. 

“I’m ready to shake hands with yeh on 
that right now,’’ was the hearty response. 

Just then Archie came in and, as soon as 
greetings had been exchanged, the Colonel 
ceased to be the tactful negotiator and became 
‘the general-in-chief. With the energy and 
decision which marked his methods when 
he had ‘“‘a hen on,” as he jocularly phrased it, 
he issued his orders. 

““Skeener,” he asked abruptly, “‘what kind 
of a man is Salter?”’ 

“He’s a nice feller enough, but he ain’t got 
much business sense. His father built up a 


good trade, but Jim’s kinder shiftless and he’s 


let things run down.” 

“Archie, you and Skeener must take the 
noon train. You can get to Glasston to- 
morrow. Carry along a certified check for 
$25,000. Buy Salter’s factory the day you 
get there. Don’t haggle. Pay his price. 
You will have to hurry to catch your train,” 
and he almost pushed them out of the office. 

Before the door had closed he was telephon- 
ing for his lawyer. 

“Blight,” he said, without any preliminary 
greeting, “I want to organize the ‘Unity 
Glass Corporation,’ New Jersey charter, 
capital ten millions. I shall take the presi- 
dency. Fix Friday for the Jersey City meeting. 
File the papers in Trenton on Monday with- 
out fail. Send them by special messenger.” 

The lawyer, after asking a few questions, 
departed. In another minute Arden had his 
broker, Peebles, on the telephone. 

‘Joe, meet me for lunch in ten minutes at 
the Club,’’ he commanded. 

Amid the solid elegance of that queer in- 
vestment of a great insurance company, which 
ran everything in its costly home from the 
bootblacks to the Trust companies, they 
talked as they ate. 

“‘Joe,”’ said the Colonel, “I am going into 


the glass business. I am organizing the 
‘Unity Glass Corporation,’ capital ten mil- 
lions, to take over some fine factories, and have 
secured control of novel machinery which will 
enable us to undersell the ‘Comet Glass Com- 
pany,’ Corker’s pet trust. I have made up a 
board of our fellows. I shall be president and 
you must be treasurer. Is there much trad- 
ing in Comet stock?” 

“Not in New York, but it is dealt in freely 
at Pittsburg,’’ answered Peebles. 

“The news about the new rival to the 
Trust will be our secret until Monday, then 
it will become public property. We must 
make up a pool to sell all the stock we can 
before the drop that is sure to come. We 
ought to be able to put out a good many 
thousand shares.” 

Peebles’ little eyes grew steady. 
stant he became the keen broker. 

“There’s twenty-five million of the stock 
out-standing; we shouldn’t have any trouble 
in borrowing enough to make our deliveries,” 
he said in a matter-of-fact voice. 

“When the news comes out we ought to be 
able to break prices twenty-five points,” 
continued the Colonel. “‘Then we can buy 
in cheap what we have sold, come to terms 
with Corker, change to the bull side, and 
so work the thing going and coming. You 
must handle the stock market. I shall look 
after the newspapers; that is in my line. 
Arden & Company will take a 50 per cent. 
interest in the pool. I shall allot Popple a 
quarter and you may have the other quarter.” 

“All right, I’m with you,” assented Peebles. 
“T shall look into things this afternoon and we 
can perfect our plans to-night at the Waldorf. 
See you later.”” The obese man struggled to 
his legs and bore away his tun-like body. 

“Now for the hardest job of all,’’ said Arden 
to himself, and he sallied forth to capture Dent 
and his glass company. Within two hours 
he came back, the light of triumph in his eyes. 
Giving orders that he was not to be dis- 
turbed, he paced slowly back -and forth, his 
arms behind his back. In spite of his paunched 
cheeks and his coarsened nose and chin, dignity 
and power dwelt in his heavy face. 

His strong and subtle mind was traversing 
every phase of the scheme. ‘‘ We seem safe,” 
he muttered. ‘‘There is certain to be a big 
profit in selling Comet stock for a fall, and a 
bigger one in buying for the rise. I have 
got to pay Dent one hundred and fifty a share 
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and 25 per cent. of all I can screw out of 
Corker above that price. Skeener is to get 
a fifth of the profits we make out of the Equity. 
I don’t like that fellow, and I’ll find a way to 
keep his share  reasonable.’’ He _ smiled 
grimly. ‘‘But, thank the Lord, he hasn’t 
any interest in the Burns machine. I am 
beginning to think a lot of that machine, 
though I haven’t seen it. I reckon it is going 
to cost Corker high,’”’ and he broke into a 
hoarse laugh. 
IV 

Skeener pushed open the door of the un- 
painted frame office of the Equity Glass 
Works, to find the lank, slovenly proprietor 
sitting in a tipped-back chair with his feet on 
the fireless stove and spitting contemplatively 
into its open door. 

“Hel-lo, Jim,” called out Elkanah in a 
domineering voice. 

“Glad to see you, Elky,’’ responded Salter. 
“What’s the news?”’ 

“Big news fer you. I’ve found a feller to 
buy yeh out. I’ve worked ’im up to twenty- 
five thousand dollars. He’s come all the 
way from New York to look things over. 
The price is five thousand more ’n Corker’ll 
give yeh and ye’ll hev to pay me 5 per cent. 
fer makin’ the sale.” 

“W-e-l-l,"> drawled Salter, “I dunno’s I 
wanter sell. Trade’s pickin’ up some.” 

Skeener stood over Jim, glaring wrathfully. 

“Yeh wanted me to help yeh out of a hole,”’ 
he said. ‘I let my business go tu thunder 
and went all the way to New York. I’ve 
fetched yeh a customer with the money in his 
pocket and now yeh ‘don’t wanter sell!’ 
All right, I’ll take my man back on the next 
train. Yeh can go bust fer all me.” 

“No call fer yeh gettin’ hot in the collar,”’ 
said Jim soothingly, “I s’pose I’d oughter 
sell. But I wanter know when I’m to git my 
money. I’ve got notes comin’ due.” 

“Mr. Jennings has a check in his pocket for 
twenty-five thousand dollars!”’ 

“Whose check?”’ asked Jim. 

“Arden & Company’s check.”’ 

“Who be they?” 

“Big bankers down in ’York.”’ 

“Never heard ot ’em,’’ said Jim, shaking 
his head. 

‘“They’s lots of things you hain’t heered of 
sittin’ on a cheer in a one-horse town,’ 
sneered Elkanah. ‘‘The check’s certified. 
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My man’ll be round purty soon. He’s 
buyin’ on my say-so, but I’d ruther he looked 
things over.”’ 

In due time Archie was presented to 
Salter. He amiably inspected the works and, 
expressing himself satisfied, drew up a bill 
of sale, endorsed the check, shook hands over 
the bargain and departed. 

“Good-bye,” said Jennings, speaking to 
Skeener from the steps of the Pullman. 
“You have handled this matter all right. I 
shall keep you posted. Hurry back to Wil- 
liamsville and see that the stenographer girl 
and her young man keep their mouths shut.”’ 


V 


When President Corker reached the offices 
of the Comet Glass Company he noticed 
a newspaper clipping lying on his desk. It 
had been pasted in the middle of a sheet of 
letter paper and was encircled by a heavy 
blue-pencil mark. Picking it up carelessly, 
he read as follows: 

““The Unity Glass Corporation’ was in- 
corporated at Trenton to-day, capital ten 
million dollars. In the list of directors ap- 
pears the names of Colonel Arden and other 
Western capitalists. The new concern will 
be an active competitor of the Comet Glass 
Company.” 

‘““Damnation!”’ shouted the irate man. He 
pressed a button till it rang a continuous 
alarm in the outer office. A flustered boy 
appeared. 

“Tell Mr. Jinks I want to see him right 
away. Jump!” 

A portly gentleman hurried in. 

“Read that!’’ commanded Corker, handing 
him the clipping. 

“T have read it. Saw it in the paper this 
morning and put it on your desk,’’ was the 
deliberate reply. 

“What does it mean?’ demanded the 
president. ‘A bluff, a strike, or the real 
thing?” 

“T haven’t an idea,” replied Jinks. 

“Then get one quick. Find out what it 
means. This comes at a bad time; it may 
make trouble. I ought to have known it 
sooner. I seem to be surrounded with igno- 
ramuses,’’ he added hotly. 

Jinks trotted ponderously out. He came 
back within the hour, wiping the perspiration 
from his tace. 

“Arden is a new man in New York,” he 














reported. .““Said to have money and good 
Western backing. Peebles is his broker, and 
I hear he is pressing Comet stock for sale. 
It has gone off three points this morning, both 
here and in Pittsburg. It is reported that 
Arden has bought up both the Equity and the 
Continental plants.” 

“IT know that man Arden,” said Corker 
thoughtfully. ‘I think I had some dealings 
with him. He may be dangerous. I'll go 
around and see him.” 

He happened to find the Colonel in and 
opened fire at once. 

“Colonel Arden, what in the devil induced 
you to go into the glass business and to buy 
broken-down plants that are losing money?”’ 

“You see,’’ answered Arden, with confi- 
dential frankness, ‘‘an old friend of mine has 
invented a glass machine, and he has persuaded 
me that, with its help, I can make money. 
I don’t know much about it myself, but my 
partner, Jennings, is enthusiastic.” 

“You are crazy, man!”’ cried Corker, his 
temper getting the better of him. ‘‘ You are 
bound to lose money. What machine is 
it? I'll buy it now.” 

“T reckon I had better take you to see Jen- 
aings. The glass business is his baby,’ was 
Arden’s reply. : 

Corker labored long with Archie, who 
seemed to metaphorically sit at his feet and 
drink in the advice so snappily offered. But 
the Trust president did not seem to make 
much headway, and was obliged to content 
himself with the young man’s promise to 
think it over and see him later. 

Arden entered upon the campaign with 
characteristic vigor. Each day the papers 
printed complimentary items about the 
prospects of the Trust’s new rival. The news 
agencies published telegrams from Williams- 
ville, Pittsburg and other glass centres, all 
indicating that the Comet company was face 
to face with a powerful adversary. Peebles 
pushed the bear campaign with every Wall- 
Street art and, though Corker supported the 
stock gamely, under the  sledge-hammer 
blows of the experienced broker it went down 
day by day. 

Corker raged in his helplessness against the 
savage attacks made upon his beloved prop- 
erty. He swore as he read the outrageous 
misrepresentations printed in the papers. 
Meantime Jennings did not call. The situa- 
tion was becoming unendurable and spelled 
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ruin, not only to his plans but to himself. 
He got his directors together and laid the 
facts before them. It was a stormy meeting, 
but he rode that storm, and when it was over 
he had been authorized to use his discretion in 
settling with the adversaries. 

That very day he went to see the courteous 
Kentucky gentleman, who, serenely confident, 
had been awaiting his capitulation. With 
the courage of a bantam the peppery president 
began an attack. 

“Arden,” he protested, ‘‘those newspaper 
articles of yours are the limit. You are 
making me a lot of trouble.’ 

“Do you remember how you butted into 
my pipe combination?” asked the Colonel, 
reminiscently, as he lighted a fresh cigar. 
“You made me a lot of trouble, but I have 
no hard feelings.’ 

““You’ve been buying such rotten things,” 
said Corker testily. “That Equity company 
is on its last legs. The Continental plant is out 
of date. The Burns machine is a pipe dream 
that will never work commercially. But, for 
the sake of peace, I’ll take the rubbish off of 
your hands. I'll give you a hundred thousand 
dollars for the lot.” 

The Colonel scanned him with a humorous 
eye. 

“T don’t mind telling you what I am willing 
to do,’ he said. “I own 70 per cent. of the 
stock of the Continental. It cost me close 
to two hundred. I[’ll turn it over to you for 
three hundred. It is a steady to per cent. 
dividend payer, and it is cheap at a trifle 
over a million dollars.” . 

“My God! You are clean daft,’’ cried 
Corker. 

“Don’t interrupt me or I may put the 
price higher,’’ warned the Colonel, with a 
ruthless frown. “Now, as to the Equity. 
You don’t seem to think much of it. Neither 
do I. You can have it for fifty thousand, 
lock, stock and barrel.”’ 

A relieved expression showed itself on Cor- 
ker’s face. 

“But,” Arden continued, ‘‘the Burns 
machine is the apple of my glass eye. It is 
bound to revolutionize the business, and it’s 
worth every dollar of five hundred thousand. 
Nevertheless,’ he added considerately, “‘as we 
are making a big trade I’ll let it go for three 
hundred thousand dollars.”’ 

By this time the exasperated Corker was 
trotting up and down the office, his reddish 






























hair tousled, his eyes snapping, and with a 
resemblance to a sizzling boiler about to 
burst. By a gigantic effort he kept silent. 

“That is all I have for-sale,’’ continued the 
Colonel, with a meditative air, ‘‘except the 
Unity Glass Corporation. It is a new concern 
but it has been splendidly advertised. I 
organized it to take over the properties you 
are negotiating for. If we trade, I shall 
throw it in cheap. You may have it for one 
hundred thousand dollars,’’ he added with a 
generous air. 

Corker threw himself into a chair and began 
to figure impetuously, while the Colonel ap- 
proached the ticker. 

‘“‘T see Comet is down to 123,”’ he remarked. 
“Pretty bad break.” 

A snarl came from the cipherer. 
an outraged voice, he spoke. 

“Do you mean to tell me that you ask 
fifteen hundred thousand dollars cold cash for 
your broken-down factories and old iron?” 

“You see, Corker,’’ answered the Colonel 
amicably, ‘I control the nucleus of a great 
industrial consolidation. Your company is 
capitalized at twenty-five millions. You are 
about to issue five millions more stock to 


Then, in 
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acquire additional properties. A million dol- 
lars of stock sold at 150 will bring in enough 
cash to enable the Comet to buy up its only 
rival and put its stock back to the old figures. 
That was a heavy drop,” he added, with 4 
gloomy shake of the head as he again in- 
spected the tape. ‘‘Two hundred at 1193.” 

Corker glared at his calm and portly tor- 
mentor as if he would wither him in the blaze 
of his anger. 

“T’ll pay your price,”’ he said bitterly, 
this is no better than blackmail.” 

“Stop!” thundered Arden. ‘Take that 
back here and now. I am a gentleman; I 
demand an instant apology, sir! If it is not 
forthcoming I shall cease all relations,’’ and 
he towered darkly over the Comet’s president, 
hands clenched, eyes menacing. 

“There! there! I take it back,’ said 
Corker in a depressed voice. ‘‘ We had better 
meet at Gow’s office in the morning and fix 
up the papers.” 

“T accept your retraction,” replied the 
Colonel, ‘‘and am glad the matter has been 
adjusted as it should be between gentlemen. 
Won’t you lunch with me? No? Very 
sorry. See you in the morning.” 


“but 
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The fifth of a series of first-hand investigations of problems involved in the control of the Panama Canal 


J NHE modern story of Jamaica, Eng- 

land’s greatest island in the West 

Indies, cannot escape being the 
story of a thrifty Yankee, Captain L. D. 
Baker, an old Cape Cod fisherman. It is 
the true American conquest, and on British 
territory at that. The timorous states of 
Latin America who so dread our aggression 
may here perceive what one kind of aggression 
really means, and even be keenly desirous 
of it. Captain Baker’s career not only 
signifies the economic supremacy of Amer- 





icans, but it has been, and is to-day, the very 
salvation of the island. Captain Baker is 
a Cortez of our own time, for he landed on a 
strange shore and his instinct told him that 
treasure was there. With a stubborn patience 
rivaling the conquistador’s, he laid siege to 
that treasure, and at last began carrying it 
away. But it was not plunder. The golden 
cargoes increase faster than the ships can 
come and go, and the price is paid, not in 
human lives on a battlefield, but in little 
pieces of paper, drafts on the Bank of Halifax. 
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In other words, the American sea captain 
dropped anchor, effected a landing, and 
created an industry. This industry means 
agriculture and commerce both. Cortez be- 
came viceroy of Mexico—an official title; 
but the Cape Cod fisherman is lovingly known 
as the King of Jamaica. 

The history of the conquest began thirty- 
five years ago, with an armada of one lone 
schooner. She had two masts, and could 
carry a hundred tons. Her owner and 
skipper was Lorenzo Dow Baker, the son of a 
whaler, and a child of the sea as well. He 
was a sailor boy at ten, and at twenty-one, 
as soon as the law allowed, he was a master. 
The exposure from fishing off the Banks of 
Newfoundland weakened his health, and in 
1870 a friend asked him why he did not take 
a cruise to the tropics. The same friend got 
him a charter to carry gold miners and 
mining machinery three hundred miles up the 
Orinoco. Baker accepted, and in due time 
discharged cargo at Angostura, where a 
doctor was starting the bitters industry. 

But what to bring back—that was now the 
question. The schooner was old, sea-worn, 
and a bad risk for precious freight such as the 
rare dyes, spices, drugs, balsam copaiva, 
that the Orinoca country offered. But the 
shrewd New Englander was not of a mind 
to carry ballast, and when he learned that 
he might load with bamboo at an island 
called Jamaica, he decided to pass by there. 
He tells with feeling of his first view of the 
island, of its blue mountains, the opalescent 
coloring of the inshore, the palms everywhere. 
“TI thought it was the loveliest sight I’d 
ever seen,” he says earnestly. He con- 
trasted it with the bleak New England winter, 
and with the torrid jungle country he had 
just left. He had been wandering among 
peoples talking a strange language, but now 
the doctor who boarded his ship talked 
English, and he could understand. ‘‘Some- 
how, it was like getting home,” he says; and 
so, from the very start, there began his con- 
stant love for the island. 


EARLY VENTURES IN FRUIT EXPORTING 


Chuckling softly, reminiscent of the delight 
felt at the time, the Captain tells of the 
excellent cargo he secured at Port Morant, 
which was his first stop in Jamaica. He 
filled every cubic foot with cocoanuts, with 
coffee, with pimento. He even covered the 
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deck with bananas. This was an experiment. 
The fruit was not cultivated. The Negroes 
merely picked what grew wild, drying it to 
make a kind of flour or feeding it to the pigs 
and chickens. They wondered what the 
American captain could want with the stuff, 
but in two weeks’ time they managed to get 
him a few hundred bunches. The Captain 
himself had always regarded the fruit as a 
luxury. The red Cuban variety was about 
the only kind then known in the United 
States, and when the Captain was a boy, he 
used to invest in one or two now and then 
with such rare coins as came his way. But 
now he had a deck load of yellow bananas, and 
back he hurried to New York. He made 
the trip in only eleven days, and yet, when 
he arrived, his bananas were rotting. They 
had not been picked green enough. 

The following season he had to go back 
to fishing, but through all the rough, hard 
labor he was still thinking of the beautiful 
island that had seemed like home; and he was 
thinking, too, of bananas. With the first 
days of spring he set sail again, heading 
the nose of his old craft almost due south. 
He had no charter this time, and wanted none. 
He owned not only ship, but cargo. He 
carried what the Jamaicans might like to eat 
and wear, flour, pork, and cured meats, cod 
fish and herring, boots, shoes, and colored 
print stuff of bright design. He put in at 
Port Antonio, at the spot which was to be 
for him a second home. The two bays, so 
calm under the stars as to seem sheets of 
bluish ice, welcomed the mariner to their 
land-locked retreats, but there were no 
wharves, and the beach was a swamp of mango 
bushes and crabs. A recent hurricane had 
torn down such public buildings as there had 
been, and through one of them a tree a foot 
thick was growing. The post office was a 
hovel. There were not two houses fit for 
white men, and the Negroes lived in squalor. 


A MISSIONARY BY COMMERCE 


The Captain stopped a month, to calk his 
vessel, to sell his cargo, to buy bananas. Of 
the kind he wanted, green, thirteen-day 
bananas, he could get only 1,450 bunches. 
The Negroes, men and women, picked them 
wild, and carried them to the coast on their 
heads, often for fifteen miles. Captain Baker 
now perceived that it was not enough to come 
to the tropics for a cargo, he would have to 
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educate the people to grow the cargo first; 
and he began—a missionary for agriculture, 
for commerce, for a country’s well being. 
Among shiftless Negroes and discouraged 
planters he preached his creed. 

“The first man who has ten acres in 
bananas will be a rich man,’ he told them 
with earnest conviction. He touched in- 
timately the lives of the blacks. He was 
known in their homes and at their church 
socials, and he helped them to build the chapel 
for which, inevitably, they were collecting 
money. He talked to the school children, 
rooms full of bright-eyed little pickaninnies, 
and he told them of the good of money. Then 
he told them how to get it. ‘‘Grow bananas,”’ 
he said. ‘“‘Grow them wherever your mammy 
will let you have a foot of ground.”’ 

He sailed around the island, stopping here 
and there to sell merchandise, but most of 
allto buy more bananas. And, while buying, 
he still preached his doctrine. It is not 
strange that every man, woman, and child 
came to know him, came to look for him, and 
to save their bananas for him, though other 
captains soon began making trips to the 
island. Yet, from the point of view of Captain 
Baker, none of these things are strange either, 
because those 1,450 stems which he carried 
out of Port Antonio, paying twenty-five cents 
on the average, he sold in Boston for $2.50 
and $3.25. Of course he went back for more. 
He would make four or five trips a year, out 
of Boston, out of Philadelphia, out of New 
Orleans, loaded each time with stuffs to sell 
the Jamaicans. Other captains would go 
with ballast only, but the canny Cape Cod 
fisherman aimed to make the outward voyage 
pay for the round trip, so that all on the 
homeward trip should be clear profit. Once, 
he says, he felt himself ruined, and almost 
cried, because his bananas brought only 
$1.62 a stem, though bought for less than 
twenty-five cents. 


RESTORING JAMAICA 


It should be mentioned that Captain Baker 
had to push his campaign of education at 
both ends. In Jamaica he taught people to 
grow bananas, but in the United States he had 
to teach people to eat them. They were 
not yet an ordinary article of diet, and 
moreover the yellow kind from Jamaica was 
comparatively unknown. But even when 


the fruit sold at a loss, there was an ultimate 
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profit, ‘“‘Because,” the Captain explains, 
‘‘more people bought at the low price, and so 
more came to learn what a nice thing bananas , 
are. They’d buy henceforth at any price.” 

He steadily built up the new industry and 
Jamaica was wofully in need of it. Sugar, 
which once had made the island flourish, had 
since the sixties meant poverty. England 
had put it on the free list, and Jamaica had to 
compete with the subsidized German product. 
Besides, the children of the earlier planters, 
being educated abroad, continued still to 
live abroad in extravagance, and the mag- 
nificent estates of their fathers were in the 
hands of dishonest or incompetent overseers. 
Mortgages, and at last foreclosure, ended the 
tale. The entire island had fallen into a 
sad state, without hope of rising again. No 
one thought of the bananas, growing wild 
from coast to coast. Captain Baker had to 
tell them. 

Then gradually they took heed. In one 
instance, an estate of 10,000 acres of cane 
was planted over with bananas. But there 
was a dark period of discouragement. A 
terrible hurricane swept the island, and in 
despair the natives tried to prop up their 
broken plants. Captain Baker had to go 
among them again, and urge them to tear out 
the nlants, and begin anew. Within a year 
he assured them, they would be where they 
were before the disaster. Many obeyed, 
the others soon wished they had. Slowly, 
and just during the past few years, Jamaica 
is beginning once more to flourish. 


A MODERN TREASURE TALE 


For nine years, the Captain sailed back and 
forth, and then steam became a menace. 
But his ideas were big enough for steam, too. 
He appreciated what larger ships and 
quicker time could do to his faithful old 
craft, and when in 1879 English capitalists 
organized the Atlas Line to carry between 
Jamaica and American ports, he promptly 
applied for the agency at the Jamaica end. 
There were sixteen ahead of him, but he got 
the place. Shrewdly, in a way delightfully 
characteristic, he identified himself with 
steam, for he not only received 5 per cent. on 
freight, but had the pick of space for his own 
shipments. His own shipments were bananas, 
and he regularly engaged all the between- 
decks. He was thus an independent ex- 
porter, with facilities that looked like special 
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privileges. Within. six years he had made 
enough to think of starting a company of his 
own, which he did. This was the beginning 
of .the Boston. Fruit Company. He owned 
half:the stock, was the first vice-president, and 
later the. president. But there were other 
companies too, bringing the now popular 
yellow banana from. other countries of the 
Caribbean. But the Cape Cod fisherman 
found a way to stop all that. He absorbed 
his competitors in 1897, forming the United 
Fruit Company. True to his adopted island, 
he became Jamaica manager for the new 
corporation. 

Captain Baker still lives at Port Antonio, 
which now is not only an American town, but 
a Boston town. In the summer he goes 
back to Wellfleet, there renews intercourse 
with Mayflower descendants like himself, 
tries periodically to wring an appropriation 
from Uncle Joe Cannon for the Pilgrim monu- 
ment at Provincetown, quietly looks after 
his charities, and puts his sturdy shoulder 
to any enterprise for the beautifying of life 
along Cape Cod. 


JAMAICA’S TWO-CONTINENT TRADE 


But in the winter he is at Port Antonio. 
Dressed in blue, a yachting cap hung on his 
rocking chair, he likes to sit on the veranda 
of the big hotel there—itself inspired by the 
Fruit Company—and with eyes half-closed 
under shaggy brows, wonder what the sea: is 
doing outside, and gaze down at the bay, 
where his fourteen-knot, twin-screw steamers 
are always loading bananas or coming in and 
going out. Forty thousand bunches are not 
an unusual cargo for one of them, and he 
thinks of the time when he waited a month 
for 1,450 stems. His little schooner has 
grown into a fleet of eighty busy ships. 
They gather bananas from Jamaica, where 
he is king, from the Company’s half-million- 
dollar plantation in Santo Domingo, from 
Costa Rica, a sovereign state which is a 
mere asset for the Company, and even from 
the Canaries. They go to New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, New Orleans, and 
London. But they cannot delay to take on 
out-going: freight. They are treasure ships 
only, and always they must hurry back for 
more bananas: The market they supply is 
the children’s market. This, one of the great- 
est distributing industries of the modern age, 
is for the children. 
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“The market is always higher,” says 
Captain Baker, laughing softly, ‘‘when they 
are out of school. . The banana is the chil- 
dren’s food. They can gorge their little stom- 
achs, and it won’t hurt them.” 

But children are everywhere, and the 
Captain, as the universal banana man, has 
to send very far to reach them all. His 
bananas travel more than.a thousand miles 
before they touch land again, then they 
scatter in all’ directions. They cross the 
continent, and from Seattle they go to the 
-Klondike. But here, after the long journey 
from the West Indies, they must compete 
with a banana grown on the other side of 
the world, as far away again as Hawaii. 
Only a few years ago the first carload was 
taken to Montreal; now twenty and thirty 
cars a week are shipped there. 

“Well, now,” said Captain Baker in his 
nasal drawl, and with eyes twinkling shrewdly, 
“T think we did—pret-ty—well.”’ 

There on the veranda he was going ovcr 
old times with Captain Young, the Boston 
manager of the Company. Many a morning, 
as both pioneers remembered, they had 
“shaken the dust out of their pockets, because 
there was nothing else there.” Still, they 
had done “pretty well.” 


THE MAN WHO REMADE JAMAICA 


Captain Baker is very quiet, and he is a 
little shy. His is a deeply reverent nature, 
of a good simplicity. He is a home-like, 
a homely character. One would not look here 
for the great captain of industry, nor in the 
gentle old man is there any token of his 
stormy life, of rough commands like cannon 
shot hurled against the roar of the gale. 
His voice is low and soft, with just the dry 
nasal twang of smouldering humor. But 
with those he knows, he likes to reach the yarn- 
spinning stage. Then the tight line of the 
mouth breaks, then the creases about the 
eyes deepen, and the sailor throws out his 
hand, holding his cap, full arm’s length. He 
laughs, and his laugh is a deep chuckle. 

There is little gray in the heavy brown hairs 
but just enough to make small white points, 
thrusting through to the surface. In the 
rusted brown eye-brows these points are like 
white bristles, and in the typical Down East 
beard, shaven clean over the ruddy cheek to 
the line of the lower lip, they almost predom- 
inate. The nose bows out generously, and 
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A ROAD THROUGH A JAMAICA PLANTATION 



























A COTTON TREE AND THE BARRACKS AT KINGSTON 


sharpens in masterly fashion at the tip. 
The upper lip is thin, and the mouth is de- 
cisive, flanked at either corner by a stubborn, 
bushy tuft of whiskers. The eyes are keen, 
and almost austere in repose, as those of a 
Puritan Wesleyan might well be, but they are 
exceedingly gentle, too, and nearly always 
there is a latent sparkle inthem. To find the 
sailor, you must look at the hands. There 
can be no mistake about them. They are 
large, and thick, with big knuckles and deep 
puffy wrinkles, and they are browned and 
swollen as none but an o!d sea captain’s 
could be. 

He loves the sea dearly. One day in Port 
Antonio he told of a place he had bought 
in the Jamaica mountains, to go there when 
he was sixty years old, and “sit down.” 
Everybody laughed at the idea of his sitting 
down anywhere. 

“Well,” he retorted slowly, “I did go out 
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there when I got to be sixty, and I did sit 
down—for a day.’’ He shook his head, and 
laughed, too. A day was a long time away 
from salt water. Once he was back in New 
Hampshire for two weeks, and this was the 
longest time he had ever been out of sight of 
the ocean. He could not imagine anyone’s 
living away from the sea. ‘“‘Why,” he said, 
“with nothing but land, a man’s got only 
one half of the earth.’”” As a boy he never 
once thought he should like to own land. 
The height of his ambition was ‘‘a good nice 
ship.”” “And a good nice ship,” addea 
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this owner of big plantations, “is a mighty 
nice thing to have.” Fondly he recalled 
“the feeling that comes over one who has his 
own ship, for once the pilot goes over the rail, 
he is as big as a king.”’ 

But since the Captain must live on land, 
instinctively he loves an island best, and the 
smaller the better. Then it is only a ship 
lying to, somewhat enlarged. So he has an 
island, not Jamaica, but an epitome of 
Jamaica. It lies in the little bay of Port An- 
tonio, and far away at sea the approaching 
tourist sees the American flag on the flag 
staff there, and wonders if Jamaica has become 
American territory. There was some question 
about it by British naval authorities, but the 
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FRUIT STEAMERS LOADING 


One view of the bay at Port Antonio 
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A VILLAGE STREET IN JAMAICA 


naval authorities were told that it was Captain 
Baker’s, and that ended the question. The 
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Captain, when he bought the island and 
wanted a flag, was to flv the British flag every 
other day, and yet the Stars and Stripes ther 
alternates with none. ‘It’s the coolie’s 
business to change ’em,’’ Captain Baker ex- 
plained, ‘‘but I’m rather afraid he doesn’t 
know his business very well,’ and then deep 
in the Captain’s throat was heard the familia: 
chuckle. 


AMERICAN FEELING IN THE ISLAND 


Though he loves the sea and the flag, 
Captain Baker is not heartbroken because Old 
Glory does not crest every wave. His reason, 
moreover, is an important comment on our 
popular clamor for a merchant marine. It 
is the more important because it comes from 
an old sailor. ‘‘Why aren’t you a sailor too?”’ 
he demanded. “Or my sons, because their 
father was? It’s because in America, with 
big opportunities there, you can make 
more money on land. But without the 
sailors, I don’t see how we can have the ships. 
And why should we? Let other nations do 
the carrying for us! We can feed the world, 
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but let them carry the food. Norway has 
cheap men, and England has cheap ships. 
They are content with 5 per cent. on their 
money over there, and we charter their ships 
and make more out of it. No, we needn’t 
feel so bad if they fly their own flags, not when 
there’s an American supercargo on board.” 
This, it should be mentioned, is the policy 
of the Fruit Company. Of all their big 
fleet, most of the vessels are under a foreign 
register. 

Captain Baker’s business sense is so mar 
velously good because it is preéminently 
Christian. That is, he knows that others 
must prosper—if possible, all must prosper— 
in order to prosper himself. Therefore, as 
‘already seen, he taught Jamaica how to rise 
from hopeless economic prostration. He 
harmonized Utopia with modern commercial- 
ism; he made the two one. It is little wonde: 
that he is an idol among the people, that 
they are going to build a monument to him, 
though they know well enough that he has 
enriched himself among them. And it is 
little wonder, too, that since he has shown 
them the possibilities of commerce with their 
biggest and nearest customer, the United 
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States, that a well-defined sentiment for an- 
nexation is now a fact on the island——not 
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among the Negroes, but among the Eng'ish 
and Scotch planters, the men of substance. 


THE TRUEST AMERICAN CONQUEST 


It may seem like anticlimax to mention 
now the almost official recognition of Captain 
Baker as the first man of the island, but the 
official homage rendered in this case was all 
sincere. It was the expression of an affection 
unreservedly bestowed by the entire com- 
munity. The occasion was the Captain’s 
sixty-fifth birthday, March 15th last, when 
eminent men gathered at Kingston and 
presented -him with a silver service. His 
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instead of bcing starved and dwarfed by this 
association, these virtues have thereby been 
made capable of ministering more effectively 
to the general welfare. While he has increased, 
he has scattered. He has effectively helped 
others at the same time that he has pressed 
forward his own enterprises to a successful 
issue. . He is an American, and 
I am glad that the man who has done so much 
for this ancient British colony is a worthy 
representative of that noblest type of Amer- 
ican citizens which New England has pro- 
duced in such great numbers.” 


One of the Honorables said: ‘Captain 





THE “BARRACKS AT NEWCASTLE, NINETEEN MILES FROM KINGSTON 


The guns in the fort carry to the sea 


Excellency the Governor was present, the 
Chief Justice was present, and His Grace the 
Archbishop of the West Indies was present. 
There were titled gentlemen present, gentle- 
men with names initialed before. and after; 
there were a host of British Honorables, and 
there were planters. But also, the Negroes 
were there. 

The Archbishop said: ‘‘We admire and 
honor Captain Baker for his character and 
his religious devotion. In his career 
we have seen high moral. :virtues and a 
kindly philanthropy, associated with absorb- 
ing interest in public responsibilities, and 
great capacity and success in business; and 





Baker has done more—and I say it advisedly 
—for Jamaica than all Governors and Govern- 
ments,’’ whereupon there were loud cheers, 
though the Governor himself was present. 
But for Captain Baker, the speaker added, 
they would all have been paupers. 

And saving them from pauperism, the 
modern epidemic throughout the West Indies, 
Captain Baker exemplifies the truest Amer- 
ican conquest. His work stands as_ the 
best sermon for our future conduct in all 
Tropical America. That of the Santo Domin- 
go Improvement Company, with which these 
articles began, is the worst. 

Port Antonio, Jamaica, 


























THE KAISER DISCUSSING TACTICS WITH ONE OF HIS STAFF OFFICERS 


THE GERMAN ARMY 


THE LARGEST AND MOST SCIENTIFICALLY ORGANIZED FORCE IN THE WORLD— 
A MODEL FOR MOST OTHER ARMIES—AN EXPLANATION OF THE ORGANIZA- 


TION WHEREBY TEN MILLION) TRAINED 


MEN MIGHT BE PUT UNDER ARMS 


WILLIAM G. FITZ-GERALD 


HE German Army of to-day is the 
largest and most efficient fighting 
organization that the world has ever 

seen; and it has served as a model for the 
armies of most other countries. The Austrian 
army has been organized on methods copied 
exactly from the German system. The 
Japanese army also took its methods in 
organization as well as in strategy and tactics 
from Germany and German officers. The 
Chinese army has now adopted German 
methods. Nearly all the smaller countries 
of Europe with aspirations to military effi- 
ciency have borrowed officers from the 
German army to instruct their troops. The 
Turkish army was so organized. 

In the recent war, the largest forces met 
which had ever opposed one another in 
any conflict. The German army, however, 
cculd put in the field a perfectly equipped 





military force eight times larger than the 
victorious Japanese army which gained the 
battle of Mukden. It consists of more than 
four million soldiers. But in addition to four 
million trained soldiers, Germany could enrol 
six million more men who, although not 
trained for service in the fighting line, would 
nevertheless form a valuable reserve for the 
protection of lines of communication, and 
such duties. A very large number of these 
reserves have had at least some military 
training, and in case of necessity could also 
be employed in active service after a brief 
period of drill and military exercise. Thus 
the stupendous number of ten million able- 
bodied men could be mustered under the 
Imperial banner of the German Empire, so 
that the statement that all Germany is an 
‘‘armed camp” is not a mere figure of speech, 
but a grim reality. 








THE GERMAN 


THE KAISER CRITICISING A DAY’S OPERATIONS 
He is technically the Commander-in-Chief of the German army 


The German Emperor, who in times of 
peace shares the authority over the army 
with his fellow German sovereigns, the kings 
of Bavaria, Saxony, and Wiirttemberg, be- 
comes in time of war supreme and Commander- 
in-Chief or ‘‘ War-Lord,”’ of the entire military 


forces. of the Empire. 
The German military system is based on the 
principle of compulsory service for every 


male inhabitant of the country. Compulsory 
service calls for some method whereby every 
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male subject of the Empire can be traced and 
compelled to perform his military duties. 
This supervision is exercised by a system of 
universal registration which is stringently 
enforced. The police of every German city 
have a register containing the name, the age 
and other particulars of every man, woman, 
and child within their sphere of activity. -As 
soon as a person rents a lodging, he is com- 
pelled to fill an_ official form giving these 
particulars, which must be handed to the 
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AN INSPECTION BY THE KAISER 
A review of the first regiment of Potsdam guards 
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police within forty-eight hours of his arrival. 
As often as he changes his lodgings, he must 
go through the same process, in order that 
the police may trace every movement that 
he makes. This system of police registration 
enables the authorities to enforce universal 
military service. 





THE KAISER POINTING OUT TO THE KING OF ITALY 
THE TALLEST SOLDIER IN THE ARMY 


On January 1st of the year in which he 
attains his twentieth birthday, every male 
German must report himself in his own dis- 


trict to the military authorities. The whole 
German Empire is divided into comparatively 
small districts, in which recruiting for the 
army is conducted by special military com- 


GENERAL HUELSEN VON HAESELER 
Chief of the Imperial Military Cabinet 


missions, composed of officers drawn from the 
local garrisons. At appointed times, which 
are made known by public proclamation, as 
well as by printed circulars to those im- 
mediately concerned, the recruiting com- 
mission holds a sitting for the selection of 
military recruits. All those young men who 
have reached the proper age must present . 
themselves for examination. Thcse who are 
sound are selected for immediate military 
service. Others who have minor defects are 
temporarily rejected, and required to come 
up for another examination after a stated 
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DURING THE MANCEUVRES 
A bivouac in an open field 
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MEMBERS OF THE IMPERIAL FAMILY IN A 
MILITARY AUTOMOBILE 


period. Others, again, who do not come up 
to the required standard, escape active ser- 
vice in the standing army and are imme- 
diately passed into the reserves, where their 
military training is less arduous and involves 


who are 
arms are 
certificate 
enjoys 


smaller sacrifice of time. Men 
physically incapable of bearing 
rejected altogether and receive a 
of -cxemption. A young German 


THE EMPEROR AND HIS FAVORITE HORSE 


little liberty until he has presented himsclf 
to the recruiting commission. Previous to 
this he is not permitted to leave the country, 
unless he have a special passport which is 
given on condition that he will return to per- 
form his military duties at the appointcd 
time. If he succeeds in obtaining such a pass- 
port and goes abroad, he must report himself 
to the nearest German consulate once every 
three months in order that his whereabouts 
may be traced. Any male German who 
leaves the country, without permission, before 
the performance of his military duties, cr 
who fails to report himself regularly to the 





RECRUITS TAKING THE OATH OF ALLEGIANCE 
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MARSHAL COUNT VON SCHLIEFFEN GENERAL VON PLESSEN 


Recently retired Chief of Staff 


GENERAL BARON VON GOLTZ 
Who organized the Turkish army 
FOUR OF THE MILITARY 


General adjutant in the service of the Kaiser 


GENERAL VON HAHNKE 


One of the Kaiser’s military advisers 


EXPERTS WHO DIRECT THE GERMAN ARMY 
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nearest German consul incurs serious penal- 
ties, which he suffers as soon as he again sets 
his foot on German territory. Many young 
Germans find this rigid militarism so vexa- 
tious and so injurious to their prospects of 
professional or commercial success, that they 
evade it entirely by voluntary exile. But 
the evasion of military service is an offense 
which has no statute of limitation. A man 
who evades his military service by going 
abroad at the age of nineteen, and returns to 
his mother country at the age of eighty may 
still be arrested and sentenced to ten years 
penal servitude. Indeed, young foreigners, 
who happen to be residing in Germany and 
who by reason of their nationality are exempt 


training once every year for a period of four, 
six, or eight weeks. After two years’ active 
service and five years in the first reserves, 
he is passed into the first class of the “ Land- 
wehr,’”’ where he remains for another five 
years. And even during this third period of 
military service he is liable to be called for 
drill at any time desired by the military 
authorities. 

From the first class of the ‘‘ Landwehr” 
the German soldier is passed into the second 
class of the Landwehr, where he remains 
until he attains the age of thirty-nine and thus 
completes nineteen years of military service. 
At the age of thirty-nine he passes into the 
‘‘Landsturm,”’ or final line of reserves, which 








EMPEROR WILHELM II. AND HIS STAFF AT THE MANCEUVERS 


The General Staff is the intellectual centre of the German army 


from military service, are sometimes expelled 
from the country in order that they may not 
form a bad example for German youths. 
The young German who is selected for 
service in the standing army has to become a 
soldier for a period of two years. Those who 
are apportioned to the artillery or the cavalry 
must serve for three years. In theory he is 
required to give his services to the country for 
nothing, but in practice he receives a very 
meagre allowance of pocket money. After 
performing his two years’ service in the 
standing army, he is transferred to the first 
reserves where he remains for a period of five 
years. During these five years he is required 
to join his regiment and to go through military 


is called for service only in case of extreme 
national necessity. After six years in the 
Landsturm his military service comes to an 
end. 

Young men of good family enjoy partial 
exemption from service, provided that they 
have attained a certain standard of intel- 
lectual acquirements and possess the pecun- 
iary means to clothe and to keep themselves 
during their period of service. After passing a 
certain examination at the age of eighteen, 
these fortunate young men are permitted to 
become “one-year volunteers,’ and _ their 
period of active service is limited to twelve 
months. 

The standing army of Germany consists 
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approximately of 600,000 men. , Nearly half 
of this number pass out of the standing army 
every year and are replaced by an equal 
number of fresh recruits. Germany thus 
produces year by year more than a quarter 
of a million trained soldiers. The first re- 
serve consists approximately of 1,100,000 men, 
and the “Landwehr” consists of 1,700,000 
men, of whom goo0,000 are in the first class 
and 800,000 are in the second class. The 
“Landsturm”’ consists of 600,000 men, mak- 
ing a grand total of four millions. 

The organization of the army is as simple 
as it is efficient. The unit of organization in 
the infantry is the ‘‘section,” consisting of 
twenty men under the command of a corporal. 
Two sections form a ‘‘semi-detachment,”’ 
or forty men under the command of a sergeant. 
Two semi-detachments form a “detachment ”’ 
of eighty men under the command of a lieu- 
tenant. Three detachments form a company 
of 240 men under a captain. Four companies 
make a battalion of 960 men under a major. 
Three battalions form a regiment under a 
colonel; and two regiments form a brigade 
under the command of a major general. 
The ‘“‘Army Corps,” which is the largest 
military unit, consists of two or three di- 
visions. 

The artillery and cavalry are organized on 
somewhat different lines. TT. artillery is 
divided into batteries, regiments and brigades. 
The cavalry is organized on the basis of a 
squadron consisting of 120 men. Five squad- 
rons form a cavalry regiment of 600 men; two 
regiments make a cavalry brigade, and three 
brigades form a cavalry division. 

All the details of the mobilization of the 
army have been worked out with such pre- 
cision that four million soldiers can be mus- 
tered and prepared for active service without 
delay or confusion or misunderstanding. 
Not only are the men themselves carefully 
instructed regarding their duty in case of 
war, but all the military materials required 
for a modern campaign are stored and classified 
teady for use at any moment. A uniform for 
every soldier is ready to be put on at the word 
of command. Four million pairs of boots, 
four million caps, four million tunics, four 
million belts and so forth are all stored in the 
vast military arsenals in such perfect order 
that they can be handed out to each individ- 
ual with exactness and every man will be 
clothed according to his height and measure- 
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ments. Four million modern rifles are ready, 
with immense quantities of ammunition. 

All the plans for concentration at any given 
point have been worked out. Immediately 
after a declaration of war, the Imperial 
Government could take possession of all the 
railways in the country and suspend all 
traffic which interfered with the transport of 
troops and military material. The military 
authorities know exactly what rolling stock 
would be required to concentrate any number 
of troops at any given spot. All the railway 
cars in use in Germany for the conveyance of 
freight have been numbered and measured. 
They are marked on the outside with details 
such as ‘“‘to carry so and so many tons, so 
and so many horses, and so and so many 
men’’—with reference to military purposes. 

The intellectual power which guides and 
controls these forces is the General Staff. 
The General Staff.is nominally a body of 
officers whose exceptional talents entitle them 
to be regarded as military experts. They are 
the men who are responsible for the smooth 
working of all the complicated machinery. 
The Chief of the General Staff is really the 
Commander-in-Chief of all the forces, al- 
though the Kaiser would nominally hold this 
position in the event of war. in the great 
wars of 1866 and 1870, which’ established 
the military power of Prussia and laid the 
foundation of the present German Empire, 
the nominal Commander-in-Chief was Empe- 
ror William I.; but as all the world knows 
the striking victories of the Prussian and 
German armies were gained by the gen- 
eralship of Count von Moltke, who held the 
position of Chief of the General Staff. The 
General Staff is responsible for the theoretical 
elaboration and practical realization of all 
the perplexing intricacies of the plans for a 
European campaign. The General Staff is 
acquainted with every road, every line of 
railway, every suitable battlefield, every 
fortified position and every feature of the 
landscape in all parts of Europe. It knows 
to a minute how many hours it would take for 
any given number of German troops to cross 
the River Rhine at a given point. It could 
tell with the same precision how long it would 
take for half a million German troops to cross 
any given point of the Danube. Its plans for 
the defence of Germany against any single 
enemy or combination of military powers are 
as complete as those for foreign invasion. 
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The General Staff has the same intimate 
knowledge of the entire army systems of 
other countries that it has of its own military 
system. It possesses copies of the ‘‘secret”’ 
plans hidden away in the archives of the 
Russian Government and of the French Gov- 
ernment. It knows exactly how many men 
France or any other military power could put 
in the field. It has the plans of every military 
fortification, probably of every fort of any 
kind in all parts of Europe in which a German 
army could under any circumstances operate. 
When any other army introduces a new 
weapon the German General Staff acquires a 
knowledge of its details within a remarkably 
short time. Its service of information, in a 
word, is as complete as every other branch of 
its organization. The knowledge of foreign 
military systems and plans is obtained by a 
scheme of espionage. The spies of the Ger- 
man General Staff are at work in all the coun- 
tries of the world in which there are military 
systems, but especially in France. Some of 
these spies are men and some are women; 
some belong to the highest classes of society 
while others are domestic servants or belong 
to other subordinate classes. Although all 
the great military powers practice espionage, 
frequent discoveries of particular acts of 
spying are nevertheless likely to create bad 
feeling and cause friction between govern- 
ments. 

The terms of the Triple Alliance make it 
necessary for Germany, Austria and Italy to 
communicate to one another confidential 
information regarding their armies and their 
military organizations. Although Germany 
is thus in possession of information regarding 
the armies of Austria and Italy supplied 
officially by their governments, the German 
General Staff considers it necessary to verify 
the truth of the Austrian and Italian state- 
ments by espionage. German spies are at 
work in Vienna and Rome. They are in the 
United States too; and the German General 
Staff has every conceivable item of informa- 
tion regarding the American army carefully 
indexed in its archives in Berlin. If exact 
particulars of the amount expended every 
year on this international espionage could be 
ascertained the public would be astonished 
at the immense sum. 

German officers are almost invariably 
drawn from the best classes of society and 
form a privileged military caste. All the 


traditions of the country confer on them an 
exceptional position and they regard them- 
selves as a superior order of beings who have 
a right to look down on mere civilians. An 
officer always takes precedence over a civilian 
in the ball-room and in society generally. 
The uniform of the Emperor confers a dis- 
tinction which a civilian cannot acquire. 
The exclusive character of the officers’ corps 
is maintained by all possible means. Jews 
and others, who according to Prussian tradi- 
tions are undesirable persons, are usually 
debarred from becoming officers. The same 
care is exercised in relation to the marriage of 
officers in order that their wives may be drawn 
from desirable classes of society and may 
maintain the prestige of their class. For 
example, no German officer may marry until 
he has submitted the name of his proposed 
bride to his superiors and has obtained their 
consent. This consent is never given until 
it has been ascertained that the lady is per- 
sonally desirable and that she possesses 
sufficient financial means to supplement the 
scanty income of her military husband. 
The pay of German officers is: fixed on a 
low scale. Lieutenants receive from $300 to 
$400 a year. A captain receives $500 or 


$600; a major $700 or $800; and a colonel not § 


more than $1,000 per annum. Even if the 
officer has private means he must generally 
depend largely on his. wife’s dowry for the 
maintenance of his household in a style suit- 
able to his social rank. German officers 
regulate their private conduct according to a 
medizval code of honor. If they quarrel 
among themselves they yet settle their dis- 
putes by duels. If an officer is insulted by 
his inferior he has the right of chastising the 
offender. But the lot of the common soldier 
is far less attractive. He is engaged from 
sunrise to sunset in all sorts of exhausting 
drill and other military exercises. Discipline 
is of course extremely strict. Many non- 
commissioned officers consider it necessary 
to educate their recruits by thrashing and 
kicking them. The German newspapers fre- 
quently have to record cases in which 4 
non-commissioned officer is sentenced by 4 
court martial to a remarkably mild punish- 
ment for perpetrating many acts of cruelty 
on the common soldiers under his command. 
The ill-treatment of common soldiers is 
perhaps the worst feature of the German 
military system. 
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LIFE INSURANCE CORRUPTION 


V 


THE REVELATIONS AND HOW THEY CAME TO BE MADE—THE RAILROAD WAR 
THAT ARRAYED THE LARGE FINANCIAL FIRMS AND THEIR ALLIED INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANIES AGAINST EACH OTHER—THE MISLEADING OF JAMES H. HYDE 
BY MEN HE DEPENDED ON—THE FOOLISH BALLS AND DINNERS BY YOUNG 
HYDE THAT PRECIPITATED THE QUARREL—THE NUMEROUS INVESTIGATIONS 
THAT HAVE FOLLOWED, WITH EXPOSURES OF ASTOUNDING UNFAITHFULNESS 
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life insurance millions. Sooner or 
later the facts must have become known, but 
had it not been for personal strife, the use 
of these trust funds for private gain might 
have continued longer. 

The power to handle and to invest more 
than one billion dollars carried with it control 
of the subsidiary and parasite banks and 
companies, and it brought speculative oppor- 
tunities in the railroad and the industrial 
worlds—opportunities much greater than 
the real estate and banking graft. The life 
insurance companies were the initial depos- 
itories of a great part of the surplus earnings 
of the people throughout the United States, 
for their share of the popular savings and 
income was larger in the country than in the 
cities. 

The possibilities given by the control of 
this fund were unbounded. It came as actual 
money, not as stocks or bonds or pieces of 
paper whose value had to be manufactured 
by stock exchange manipulation. It was 
cash—the most tangible, easily convertible, 
and easily handled of all forms of wealth. 
It was surplus wealth, too, which would not 
have to be returned for many years—or 
never! A larger proportion of it every year 
was irresponsible money ; no accounting would 
have to be made for it, and the return of it 
was optional. 

Testimony was given before the New York 
legislative investigating committee that the 
demands for this money for investment made 
syndicates necessary and forced submission 


MBITION and jealousy caused the 
A exposure of the evils of irresponsible 
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to the banker's terms. The contrary was the 
fact. It was the insurance companies which 
had the whip hand; they could control not 
only the bankers but the corporations which 
these bankers promoted. Savings bank de- 
posits were held apart by the rigid restrictions 
of law, and the life insurance funds—drawn 
from the people—were the only great mass 
of irresponsible wealth which could be had 
for syndicating purposes. 

Each of the three great life insurance com- 
panies had secret alliance with a great banker 
and promoter; the smaller companies with 
corrupt managers had understandings with 
smaller bankers and promoters. Indeed, no 
banker or promoter could do a large business 
successfully unless he was on “terms’”’ with 
the officers of a life insurance company, and 
in conducting his undertakings, had the funds 
of the company, its subsidiary banks, and its 
trust companies, at his disposal. 


BANKING ALLIES 


Thus Kuhn, Loeb & Company became 
the favorite bankers of the Equitable, and 
their managing partner, Jacob H. Schiff, sat 
on the Equitable board and was a member 
of its executive committee. The New York 
Life had for its vice-president George W. 
Perkins, who was a member of the firm of 
J. Pierpont Morgan & Company. The securi- 
ties which J. Pierpont Morgan & Company 
handled were exchanged in bundles for tens of 
millions of dollars which the New York Life 
policy holders had saved. The Mutual was 
allied with another great Wall Street house, 
Speyer & Company, and Mr. James Speyer, as 
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Mutual trustee, could protect the company 
from outside banking houses. The smaller 
companies had similar alliances. 

So long as the spoils of the policy holders 
were apportioned among these great banking 
firms and the banking firms worked in har- 
mony, there was tranquility and peace—-the 
good feeling that comes from profitable 
secrecy and popular ignorance. But this 
harmony did not last. The beginning of the 
present exposure was as long ago as the rail- 
road fight between Messrs. Harriman and 
Morgan for the control of the Northwestern 
transcontinental railroad companies. The 
possible owners of great railroad systems 
were the few men who had the ability to invest 
unattached capital. Railroad men who had 
no banks and trust companies at their dis- 
posal could not raise the money to compete. 
Banks and trust companies could not safely 
part with much cash without feeling certain 
that the depositors would not demand it 
back. This assurance could be given only 
by the life insurance officials whose invest- 
ments could be securely left for long times and 
whose irresponsible millions could thus be put 
where they would do the most ‘“‘good”’ for 
their manipulators. 

The Morgan-Hill interests had bought the 
control of the Burlington Railroad after their 
failure to secure the St. Paul. J. Pierpont 
Morgan already had control of the Northern 
Pacific and James J. Hill of the Great North- 
ern. Edward H. Harriman and Kuhn, Loeb 
& Company, controlling the Union Pacific 
and the Southern Pacific, regarded the pur- 
chase of the Burlington as a menace. 

The fight culminated in the panic of 1901 
and in the “cornering’’ of Northern Pacific 
stock, the price of which advanced in the Stock 
Exchange to $1,000 a share. Both sides 
needed vast amounts of money, and each 
side made use of its life insurance allies to 
secure funds. Mr. Harriman, although a 
trustee of the Equitable, borrowed millions 
from it, directly in violation of the insurance 
law. Indirectly he secured many millions 
more. The Equitable would deposit money 
in a subsidiary company, which in turn loaned 
it to Kuhn, Loeb & Company or to Harriman. 
The New York Life stood by Morgan and its 
funds and power were available to him through 
George W. Perkins. Thus business enmity 
arose among the companies, which was to 
lead to outside participation in the insurance 
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quarrels when they occurred; and that was 
to be soon. 

Two years before, Henry B. Hyde had died: 
He left 502 of the 1,000 shares of capital stock 
of the Equitable to his son, James Hazen 
Hyde, under trust. Vice-president James W. 
Alexander became president, and he was also 
the chairman of the James Hazen Hyde trus- 
tees. This made President Alexander ruler 
of the Equitable until the Hyde trust ex- 
pired provided he could retain a majority of 
the Hyde trustees. 


“TAKING UP’’ YOUNG MR. HYDE 


Young Mr. Hyde is one of the most interest- 
ing characters in the present insurance situa- 
tion. As a boy, he was so rustic that his 
classmates at Harvard called him “Caleb” 
and made references to the Greene County 
hayseed in his long hair. On his graduation, 
his father put him to work in the Equitable 
and made him a director before he was of 
age. During Henry B. Hyde’s life, he was 
strict with his son and applied with him the 
same restraining hand which he in turn had 
felt from his father. 

Henry B. Hyde left a large estate, and 
young Mr. Hyde began to spend his share 
of the income in the same manner as many 
other sons of hard working millionaires. He 
went abroad and became fascinated with 
Paris life, the French people, and French 
literature. He aided in establishing a French 
Club at Harvard and a French literary colony 
in New York. In his clothing, his life, and 
his manners he substituted the French way 
for the American way. He wore a pointed 
beard; his hair was arranged by a French 
barber; he imported his clothes from Paris; 
he wore the queer looking French “stove- 
pipe” hats. Part of every year he spent 
in France, and he extended his acquaintance 
to the high French officers, the literary men 
and the celebrities of the stage. 

Yet it would be unjust to call James Hazen 
Hyde frivolous. He was far from being a 
scapegrace son. He really worked at the 
Equitable offices, and he tried his best to 
learn the business of life insurance and to 
follow in his father’s footsteps. He became 


one of the Equitable’s vice-presidents, work- 
ing two years without pay, and he succeeded 
in due course to his father’s place as director 
in the subsidiary corporations. 

That was the situation when Mr. Harriman’s 
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financial necessities drove him to seek out 
young Hyde, to utilize him and the hundreds 
of millions of dollars of assets of the Equitable. 
Mr. Harriman was not the only one who 
had looked on the Equitable millions to 
desire them. Mr. George J. Gould was also 
an Equitable director—and the Equitable’s 
list of assets contains many stocks and bonds 
of the Gould roads. President Cassatt of the 
Pennsylvania system was another Equitable 
trustee—and the Equitable was a steady 
market for Pennsylvania securities. But 
in these transactions James Hazen Hyde 
had had no part. It is very doubtful that he 
realized their import. It is doubtful whether 
he would have become involved at all had 
he not been led by older and abler men whose 
judgment and high reputation he, like .the 
rest of the community, had been taught to 
respect and depend upon. Outsiders used 
him as a means to their ulterior ends. 

One of the men who steered young Hyde 
astray was William H. McIntyre, who began 
in the Equitable as Henry B. Hyde’s messen- 
ger and became vice-president. He became 
also young Hyde’s guide and confidant. 
There were vacancies among the Hyde trustees 
from time to time, and McIntyre was made 
a trustee. Gradually death or resignation 
caused the number of trustees to dwindle to 
three, Alexander, McIntyre, and James Hazen 
Hyde himself. This put McIntyre in charge 
of the Hyde voting trust through his influ- 
ence over the young man. Thenceforward 
Alexander’s control of the Equitable was 
only nominal. 

It had been usual for officers of the life 
insurance companies to participate individ- 
ually in the syndicates which bought and 
sold stocks and bonds as brokers for the 
insurance companies to their own financial 
gain. Thus profits that would have gone to 
the life insurance treasuries were diverted to 
the pockets of the officers. 

From the syndicate profits and like sources 
were also set aside other large sums, to be 
expended for purposes too shameless to be 
entered in the regular books of account. 
Contributions to political committees, boodle 
money for the maintenance of lobbies in the 
different states, blackmail and corruption 
of all kinds, were kept in secret accounts and 
paid out by executive order without either 
their receipt or their payment appearing 
on the company’s books. 


After young Hyde became active in the 
company’s affairs, he was taken into these 
syndicates through William H. McIntyre, 
Edward H. Harriman, Jacob H. Schiff, and 
other older men well known in the financial 
world; but the innocence of his participation 
is evidenced by the small share which he 
received, though practically owning the 
source of income. 

The seduction of James Hazen Hyde could 
not have taken place without his consent; 
but it is not at all likely that he was conscious 
of the insidious pfocess by which he came to 
use the assets of the company almost as if 
they were his own property. It began by 
his mingling the business of the company 
with his personal trips to France, and in 
charging much of his Paris expenses to the 
Equitable. He thought that it would be 
desirable for the business and for himself to 
give a formal entertainment to the French 
ambassador; and he and Senator Depew, 
acting as hosts, gave a formal dinner in New 
York City to M. Jules Cambon. The bills 
were paid from the Equitable’s treasury. 


DINING, DANCING, AND PUBLICITY 


The dinner was a great success. It helped 
the business of the Equitable in France and 
added to Hyde’s social prestige, and he 
followed it with a mask ball at Sherry’s, 
where a notable French actress was enter- 
tained and a French play was given. New 
York’s society turned out enthusiastically 
to this entertainment. It was reported fully 
in the newspapers. The fact leaked out that 
part of its cost was paid by the Equitable. 
The Equitable’s press agent, indeed, saw that 
the entertainment was given social publicity. 
Another Equitable employee managed it and 
a third was the gardener who furnished part 
of the floral decorations. 

President Alexander had been chafing under 
disregard since McIntyre and Hyde became 
the majority of the voting trust. They, not 
he, selected the men to fill vacancies in the 
Equitable directorate. They spent money 
without consulting him. They extended the 
speculative syndicates and went into losing 
ventures. At the same time, the newspaper 
comment upon the Sherry ball found speedy 
echo among the policy holders, and the public 
displeasure was indicated by a slackening in 
business. The other companies, especially 
the New York Life under the aggressive 
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presidency of John A. McCall, turned young 
Hyde’s fashionable notoriety against the 
Equitable. 

President Alexander saw in this a chance 
to repress Hyde and oust McIntyre. With 
him was Vice-president Gage E. Tarbell, who, 
being in charge of the agency department, 
was the first to feel the injury of the new 
business of the company. Mr. Alexander 
and Mr. Tarbell drew up a protest in January, 
1905, against the continuation of the control 
of the company by the Hyde stock and pro- 
posed to substitute a plan of control similar 
to that of the New York Life and the Mutual. 
Under this plan, the officers in charge of the 
agents had been accustomed to accumulate 
proxies and were, therefore, the real rulers of 
the company. Through his relations with the 
agents, Tarbell would have been able to out- 
vote McIntyre at any ordinary policy holders’ 
meeting. 

The protest was approved by a majority 
of the executive officers of the Equitable and 
was presented personally by President Alex- 
ander to Mr. Hyde. The latter’s impulse 
was to avoid a fight. So great was his habitual 
feeling for his father’s old friend that, in his 
astonishment and shock, he offered a com- 
promise—that representation in the board 
of directors should be divided between the 
policy holders and the stock holders. 


THE FINANCIAL PACK ON THE TRAIL 


Those directors who had been using Hyde 
saw what Hyde possibly did not perceive, 
that the real ousting would be of them—-that 
in the future banking firms selected by Presi- 
dent Alexander would handle the Equita- 
ble’s business. The Alexander family were 
interested in a banking firm which had been 
doing some business with the Equitable, and 
other officers of the Alexander faction were 
also interested, through members of their fami- 
lies, in firms whose profits had been lessened by 
the investment of the Equitable funds through 
Kuhn, Loeb & Company. These interests 
joined Alexander and Tarbell in their fight. 
Gould, Cassatt, and other directors also at first 
joined with Harriman and Schiff. The result 
of the directors’ meeting was the appoint- 
ment of a committee to consider charges 
presented by the Alexander faction. 

The members of this committee were H. C. 
Frick, chairman, E. H. Harriman, Brayton 
Ives, Cornelius N. Bliss, and M. E. Ingalls. 


They are all well known. 
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Mr. Frick is one 
of the heads of the Steel Trust. Mr. Harri- 
man is in control of the Union Pacific, the 
Southern Pacific, and other great corporations. 
Mr. Ives is a well-known banker: Mr. Bliss is 
Treasurer of the Republican National Com- 
mittee; and Mr. Ingalls is a prominent Ohio 
railroad man. 

Both President Alexander and Vice-presi- 
dent Hyde made statements. The com- 
mittee considered their counter charges and 
made an independent investigation of its 
own, reporting June 1st. They found * that 
Alexander and Hyde had each participated in 
syndicates and had taken profits which rightly 
belonged to the company, and that through 
syndicates and in other ways funds had been 
misapplied. Salaries had been increased with 
a rush—-Mr. Hyde’s from $20,000 to $100,000, 
and the salaries of other officers, some 30 per 
cent., and others more than 100 per cent. 
The office pay roll had increased 53 per cent. 
in four years. Agents’ commissions had 
been increased under the guise of advances 
and of discounts on future premiums. In- 
stead of carrying these advances as expendi- 
tures, deposits were made in the subsidiary 
banks to the same amount and these deposits 
were counted as assets although the money 
had been paid to the agents and there was no 
expectation that it would be returned. This 
was, in fact, a falsification of assets. 

The Frick Committee found that the large 
deposits of cash in subsidiary banks and trust 
companies were habitually manipulated, the 
average sum through the year being $36,272,- 
725, while the annual statement showed a 
cash balance of only $20,849,895. The annual 
statement was thus made to show a greater 
amount of invested assets than existed. The 
loss of interest on these cash balances amount- 
ed to a million dollars a year and the sub- 
sidiary companies profited to at least that 
amount. The Equitable’s assets sheet carricd 
moreover, the subsidiary stocks at artific- 
ally inflated valuation. 

The writing-off of advance payments to 
agents, giving an artificial value to subsidiary 
stocks, and the losses which occurred on real 
estate, would wipe out most of the policy 
holders’ dividends. 

This over-expensiveness the Frick Com- 
mittee attributed to the mismanagement of 
the deferred dividend fund, and the remedy 

*See THE WorLpD’s Work for July, 1905, p. 6349. 
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it proposed was to abolish the whole deferred 
dividend system: The only proper dividend 
system was held to be the annual return to 
policy holders of all overcharges, thus com- 
pelling a strict accounting and an annual, 
plain statement. On this point the Frick 
Committee say: 

“In its purity, the ideal life insurance 
company has but two objects, i. e.: 

1. To furnish absolutely perfect protection. 

2. To furnish that protection at the lowest 
possible cost. 

“When these objects have been attained, 
additional volume of business is not only 
unnecessary, but, if obtained at greater pro- 
portionate cost, is directly detrimental to the 
interest of the policy holder.”’ 

This report was presented by the committee 
at a fuil meeting of the Equitable trustees 
and rejected by a majority vote. The 
friends of both Hyde and Alexander stopped 
their personal quarrels to vote down recom- 
mendations that would oust them. With 
them voted the other officers of the subsidiary 
corporations who were also trustees of the 
Equitable. On the rejection of their report, 
the members of the committee resigned, 


In the meantime Mr. Hyde had made several 
propositions for the gradual mutualization of 


the Equitable, Another stockholder brought 
suit to. enjoin any plan which would deprive 
the stockholders of their control of the assets. 
A preliminary injunction was granted, and 
this question is now on its tedious way through 
the courts. Whether Mr. Hyde made the 
proposition in good faith was disputed, and 
there were charges that if Mr. Hyde had been 
wholly sincere in a desire to mutualize the 
Equitable he, being the owner in trust of over 
a majority of the stock, could find a legal way 
to effect this object. 

The Superintendent of Insurance of the 
State of New York, Francis Hendricks, made 
strong efforts to reconcile the Hyde and the 
Alexander factions, and, summoning before 
him the lawyers for the two sides, endeavored 
to prevent a continuance of their charges 
against each other; for these charges were 
most serious reflections upon the administra- 
tion of his department. A few months before, 
Superintendent Hendricks had certified to 
the value of the Equitable’s assets and to its 
cxpenses of management. The Frick Com- 
mittee charged specifically that the annual 
statement did not show the real facts and this 
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was in effect a charge that the Superintendent 
had been derelict in his examinations and 
negligent in his certificates. 

After trying to compel peace, Superinten- 
dent Hendricks undertook a separate inves- 
tigation. Three,weeks after the Frick report, 
Mr. Hendricks made his report. It disclosed, 
for the first time, the regular payment of 
retainers to Senator Chauncey M. Depew, to 
the former governor and senator, David B. 
Hill, and to Elihu Root. It also followed the 
Frick Committee in condemning the syndicate 
speculations, and it made a thorough exposure 
of the old safe deposit graft which began in 
the days of Henry B. Hyde. 

But there was a great silence in these re- 
ports. Neither went into the evils of the use 
of life insurance assets speculatively by high 
financiers. The connection of Edward H. 
Harriman and of Kuhn, Loeb & Company 
with the Equitable was almost entirely ignored. 
Mr. Harriman himself was a member of the 
Frick Committee, and the suppression of the 
Harriman and the Kuhn, Loeb & Company 
relations from the Hendricks’ report was 
popularly attributed to the close relations 
between Mr. Harriman and former Governor 
Odell, chairman of the Republican State 
Committee and a political associate of Super- 
intendent Hendricks, The Hendricks report. 
however, was unsparing in its condemnation 


‘of both President Alexander and Vice-presi- 


dent Hyde. Mr. Alexander’s health broke 
down and he retired to a sanitarium. 


MR. HYDE SUCCORED BY MR. RYAN 


Mr. Hyde was left with a depleted board of 
directors; the leading members had resigned 
and he was confronted with the enmity of Mr. 
Harriman, Mr. Bliss, former Governor Odell, 
and other men powerful in politics. At this 
juncture, Mr. Hyde announced that, for 
$2,500,000, he had sold the majority of the 
stock of the Equitable to Thomas F. Ryan. 
Mr. Ryan was powerful in politics, being 
credited with a financial alliance with the 
leaders of Tammany Hall which made his 
will supreme in New York City. He con- 
trols, with Mr. August Belmont, all the sur- 
face, elevated and subway lines in old New 
York and (in connection with Mr. Anthony 
N. Brady) the surface and elevated roads in 
Brooklyn. He was, besides, head of the Con- 
solidated Gas Company, which monopolizes 
the gas and electricity supply in Greater 
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New York, and he has powerful connections 
with the Tobacco Trust, the Seaboard Air 
Line, and several banks and trust companies. 
Altogether Mr. Ryan was the strongest pro- 
tector that Mr. Hyde could secure against his 
powerfu! financial and political enemies. 

There were then and there are still serious 
doubts in the public mind whether this trans- 
action took place as Mr. Hyde and Mr. Ryan 
told it. Whatever the facts were, both Mr. 
Alexander and Mr. Hyde resigned their offices 
and salaries, retaining only their directorships, 
and Mr. Ryan appointed three trustees, Mr. 
Grover Cleveland, former President of the 
United States, Morgan J. O’Brien, Presiding 
Justice of the Appellate Division of the New 
York Supreme Court, and Mr. George Westing- 
house, of Pittsburg, as trustees to fill vacancies 
in the Equitable directorate and to vote the 
stock at stockholders’ meetings. This ar- 
rangement is limited on its face to five years 
and may be terminated at any earlier time. 
It is obviously a temporary expedient: to 
delay permanent reérganization by the use 
of distinguished names to allay public dis- 
trust and renew public confidence. 

Insurance scandal had so far been confined 


to the Equitable and the New York Life; 
the Mutual had, if anything, encouraged it, 
seeing in it the downfall of a great competitor. 
The scandals disclosed in the Equitable, how- 
ever, had led the policy holders of the other 
companies to wonder whether the Equitable 


was alone in its corruption. Public senti- 
ment became so strong that Governor Higgins, 
after considerable delay, sent a message tp 
a special session of the Legislature authorizing 
a Legislative Investigating Committee to 
investigate all the insurance companies. 

The committee (consisting of three state 
senators and four assemblymen—five Repub- 
licans and two Democrats) began its sessions 
early in September. It chose for its counsel 
Mr. Charles E. Hughes, who had successfully 
conducted the Legislative Gas Investigation 
in the spring, and Mr. James McKeen, formerly 
corporation counsel of Brooklyn. 

Pending the taking of testimony by this 
committee, Attorney General Mayer began 
suit to compel the Equitable trustees to refund 
the diverted money. Full stenographer’s 
minutes of Superintendent Hendricks’ secret 
investigation were made public by a news- 
paper, and in addition to what he had reported 
it was learned that Senator Depew, Mr. 
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Harriman, Mr. Schiff, and others had profited 
either personally or through their corpora- 
tions by the misuse of the Equitable’s assets, 

Mr. Ryan made Mr. Paul Morton president 
of the Equitable to fill the vacancy caused by 
President Alexander’s resignation. Mr. Mor- 
ton’s previous training had been in railroads. 
Mr. Morton at once ordered a further in- 
vestigation of the Equitable, which disclosed 
further and greater abstractions. 


WHAT INVESTIGATION REVEALED 


These investigations exposed enormous 
abuses. It appeared that the companies had 
secret funds, kept by subsidiary banks and 
trust companies, which they drew upon for 
illicit purposes. An officer of the New York 
Life, Andrew Hamilton, had been acting as 
general lobbyist for all three companies, and 
there had been paid to him within the past 
few years $1,630,803, which he distributed 
for “taxation and legislation.’”’ His dis- 
bursements reached almost every state. Mr. 
Hamilton had gone to Europe and on ac- 
count of the “state of his health”’ declined to 
return. A smaller lobbyist, directly in the 
employ of the Mutual as superintendent of 
supplies, had been maintaining a lobby house 
in Albany where he gave free entertainment— 
at the policy holders’ expense—to members 
of the Legislature. The Equitable had main- 
tained a similar fund under the manage- 
ment of its comptroller, T. D. Jordan. The 
latter also disappeared, and his son testified 
that he did not know whether his father 
was alive or dead. 

‘Diversions’? of more than $12,000,000 
within a few years were traced. The Equita- 
ble’s funds had been used to the extent of 
$2,749,740 to carry an account in the name 
of a private secretary for the promotion and 
development of certain mines. The New 
York Life had made millions of dollars of 
loans to a Negro messenger, who received a 
salary of $600 and signed whatever dummy 
notes the officers presented. The Mutual 
Life had maintained secret agency contracts 
for the benefit of the son and the son-in-law 
of President McCurdy. On the witness stand 
President McCurdy said that he was ignorant 
of the details of these contracts. They re- 
sulted, nevertheless, in turning over a thou- 
sand dollars a day to the McCurdy family. 

The policy holders’ money was also regularly 
taken for political purposes. The ‘‘ Big Three” 
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gave each $50,000 to the Republican National 
Committee, the contributions being made to 
Mr. Cornelius N. Bliss, an Equitable trustee 
and treasurer of the Republican National 
Committee. Annual contributions of $10,000 
were made to Senator Platt, who was the 
state Republican boss, but discontinued 
when Governor Odell supplanted him in the 
organization. Contributions were also given 
to secure the election of members of the 
Legislature, especially members of the insur- 
ance committee, The New York Life and the 
Mutual then appointed committees of their 
own directors to investigate, and these com- 
mittees have accepted the resignations of 


several of the officers-involyed. _ 


MORAL PURBLINDNESS 


The attitude assumed by the guilty men 
was surprising. They could see nothing 
wrong in what they had done. They did not 
perceive that their fund was a trust, and 
that their position toward the beneficiaries of 
their policy holders was legally and morally 
that of the executors and administrators of 
the estates of dead men. 

James Hazen Hyde went on the witness 
stand voluntarily, and frankly admitted that 
one of the reasons for a large contribution to 
the Republican National Committee was his 
desire to be appointed ambassador to France, 
and that prominent men urged his appoint- 
ment on President Roosevelt as recognition 
in part of his large campaign contributions. 
Mr. Hyde also testified that Governor Odell 
had speculated in the ship trust syndicate, 
and that, when the speculations resulted in a 
great loss, the Governor had by implied 
threats forced Mr. Hyde to pay him $75,000 
through the Mercantile Trust Company, in 
which the Equitable was the largest stock- 
holder, the payment thus coming indirectly 
from the pockets of the Equitable’s policy 
holders. A bill to repeal the charter of the 
Mercantile Trust Company had been intro- 
duced in the state senate, but nothing was 
heard of it after the payment to Governor 
Odell. By a coincidence, Governor Odell, 
who had been supporting Frank S. Black for 
the Republican caucus nomination for United 
States Senator, suddenly came out in favor 
of the re-election of Senator Depew, making 
a public announcement to that effect on the 
Same day that he received the $75,000. 
Governor Odell also testified. He denied the 
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use of threats but admitted his knowledge 
of the introduction of the bill and the receipt 
of the $75,000. 

This conduct was at first justified by the in- 
surance officers. President McCall of the New 
York Life defended the payment of politi- 
cal campaign contributions on the ground 
that the honor of the United. States was 
involved. Vice-President Perkins defended 
syndicate transactions, as on the whole they 
showed a profit. President McCurdy of the 
Mutual defended the non-payment of divi- 
dends to the policy holders on the ground 
that “life insurance is a great missionary and 
philanthropic enterprise,’ and that it is 
right and proper to take the dividends of the 
old policy holders to acquire new business. 
He said that to pay large dividends would be 
to undermine the policy holders’ habits of 
thrift, and that if the Mutual at the end of 
the year “paid back seven dollars the policy 
holder might spend it on cigars and billiards.” 

The investigation of smaller companies, 
such as the Metropolitan and the Mutual 
Reserve, showed even worse conditions pro- 
portionately for the policy holders. It was 
disclosed that in some of the smaller compa- 
nies there were intentional efforts on the part 
of the officers to bring about the lapses of 
policies. The evils of industrial policies were 
also touched upon, showing that a poor man 
pays more than twice as much for his life 
insurance as the man in moderate circum- 
stances, that the ordinary industrial policy 
has no surrender value, and that the policy 
holder loses all his payments in case of lapse. 

It should be added that there was nothing 
disclosed in any of the investigations to dero- 
gate from the virtues of right life insurance or 
the safety in management of some of the 
companies which do a substantial business. 
The investigators were not seeking to alter 
safe conditions and to attack safe manage- 
ment, but to remedy the evils of bad manage- 
ment and of corruptly conducted companies. 

The best results so far had are the addition 
to public knowledge. The public know more 
about life insurance than ever before. They 
are less likely to buy policies in which there is 
a big commission for the agent and small value 
for themselves; and whether or not remedial 
legislation is had, it is a safe prophecy that 
not within this generation will there be a 
repetition of the evils which have been ex- 
posed. 











MAN sat alone at dinner in a large 
A New York restaurant, eating de- 
liberately and chewing his food 
thoroughly. The food before him was simple 
but abundant. As soon as he finished, a 
man who had sat at a table nearby came up 
and said: 

“T see you have been Fletcherizing.”’ 

““Yes,”’ said his friend. 

“How do you like it?’”’ asked the man. 

“Fine!” was the reply. ‘‘I was never 
healthier or happier.” 

Two years ago THE WorLp’s Work pub- 
lished an account of the personal experience 
of Mr. Horace Fletcher, the first practical 
demonstrator of the science of simple living 
and perfect feeding of the human body, which 
now bears his name. He was @ retired 
business man of independent means, who 
had been refused life insurance on account of 
stomach trouble. He began to experiment 
to cure himself by eating simple food and 
chewing it more than usual. His experiments 
proved for him that he had been eating too 
much, that the appetite is the true indicator 
of the body’s needs if the food be chewed 
sufficiently, that he could live on one-third the 
quantity of food usually eaten and be healthy, 
that the most important part of digestion 
is done in the mouth, and that therefore 
thorough chewing is necessary. He was 
then fifty-four years of age, and I found him 
strong and sturdy. 


EXPERIMENTS IN FLETCHERIZING 


He had written books about economic 
nutrition and was spreading by word and 
pen the doctrine of right living. In many 
quarters he was called a food crank, ‘‘the 
chew-chew man.”’ He was even regarded as 
the apostle of polite starvation. But, in the 


two years that have passed, there has been a 
wide adoption of his plan with large and im- 
pressive results. ‘‘Fletcherizing’’ and ‘‘Fletch- 
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erism’’ have become parts of our speech 
and commonly accepted essentials of a well- 
ordered life. Doctors, here and abroad, are 
prescribing it, colleges and schools are recom- 
mending it; everywhere people are practicing 
it as a means to healthful living and a serene 
old age. Let us see what has been done. 

The first experiment in a large way of Mr. 
Fletcher’s plan of living was at Yale Univer- 
sity under the direction of Professor Russell 
H. Chittenden. Three groups of men—a com- 
pany of regular United States soldiers, a 
coterie of professors, and some athletes in 
training lived on a simple restricted diet 
and ate only what their stomachs craved, for 
six months. During that time their working 
efficiency was increased from 50 to 200 per 
cent. and at the end of the experiment they 
were healthier and stronger than when they 
began. 

Professor Otto Folin of the Massachusetts 
General Hospital, working in the laboratory 
of the McLean Asylum for the Insane at 
Waverley, then experimented on thirty-five 
subjects. In each case there was increased 
efficiency on a small amount of food properly 
eaten, and therefore properly digested. 


ECONOMY IN THE VITAL FUEL 


What Mr. Fletcher preached in books 
and talks was a very simple thing—it 
meant eating only what the appetite indicated 
and chewing it thoroughly. Hence many 
people began to chew their food. In England 
they called it ‘“‘munching.” The “smart 
set”’ took it up and had “munching parties.” 
Out of this wave of eating reform started 
by one man there resulted a permanent 
campaign for proper eating which has en- 
listed the aid of distinguished people in 
both England and the United States and 
has recently spread to Europe. As people 
began to learn how to eat properly, they dis- 
covered that their physical wellbeing con- 
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stantly improved. Their capacity for work 
increased and they required less sleep. I know 
of the case of a young man who is able to do 
two men’s work easily as the result of Fletch- 
erizing. He is the son of poor parents and 
became a bell boy at one of the largest hotels 
in New York. He worked at night and 
studied stenography at a commercial college 
in the day time. He ate only what he 
wanted and chewed it thoroughly. The 
result was that his whole body was nourished; 
he could do with five hours’ sleep, and he 
was strong and healthy. On Sundays and 
holidays he slept longer than usual. When 
he graduated from school he obtained a po- 
sition as stenographer down town. In the 
mean time he had been promoted to be a 
night clerk at the hotel. He now holds both 
positions. He works at the hotel from one 
o’clock in the morning until seven o’clock; 
has a simple breakfast, walks down to his 
place of day employment by nine, and re- 
mains until five o’clock. After a light 


dinner he midnight. For 


sleeps until 


more than three years he has eaten only 
one-half the amount of food usually thought 
necessary, but he has eaten it properly. 


CUTTING THE FOOD BILLS 


We have seen what one man can do. Here 
is the case of a large group of men. At a 
missionary college near Nashville, Tenn., the 
students pay their way through school by 
work on the college farm, the object being to 
encourage labor and economy. There is a 
large commissary department where the food 
is supplied to the boys at cost. Many do their 
own cooking. As a result of a lecture by 
Dr. J. H. Kellogg of Battle Creek, Mich., in 
which he explained the principles and results 
of Fletcherism, a group of the students began 
to put it into practice. At the end of six 
months, the commissary department reported 
that the supplies drawn by the students had 
decreased 50 per cent. The boys had been 
free from illness and had enjoyed unusual 
efficiency in mental and physical work. 

But while Fletcherism, or simple right 
living, had been making apparently well 
people healthier, its fundamental principle of 
food economy was being adapted to a large 
therapeutic use. Mr. Fletcher’s tests having 
proved that the appetite was the true indicator 
of the needs of the body, it was argued then, 
that in the absence of appetite the body 
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should be allowed to rest. This has led to the 
successful introduction of food economy in 
the practice of medicine. Eminent physi- 
cians like Dr. Edw. H. Dewey of Chicago and 
Dr. Charles E. Page of Boston, proved with 
patients that a complete rest of the alimentary 
canal (the great food highway) has remark- 
able curative value. The case of an American 
lady who had an attack of typhoid fever 
in Venice, is a striking one in point. She ate 
no food for forty-two days, living entirely on 
water. She lost less flesh, strength and vitality 
than is habitual with persons similarly affected 
who are fed during illness. This showed that 
food taken during illness, when there is no 
appetite, not only does not nourish, but actu- 
ally retards the curative process. The same 
thing happened in the case of a man who had 
Bright’s disease, who ate no food for thirty- 
seven days. 

The significance, therefore, of what rapidly 
came to be known as Fletcherism (the term 
originated with Dr. Kellogg) was, that it was 
not only the clew to right living, but insured 
tapid recovery without relapse when the 
repairs of the body were completed. 


THE FOOD FILTER 


The most important development of Fletch- 
erism, however, during the past three years, 
has been the report of Dr. Hubert Higgins’s 


investigation of the chewing and swallowing 


apparatus in man. Dr. Higgins, who was 
formerly a demonstrator in anatomy in the 
University of Cambridge, England, but who 
has been following the researches suggested 
by Mr. Fletcher during the past five years, 
reported in the London Lancet of May 20 and 
27, 1905, under the title ‘‘Is Man Poltophagic 
or Psomophagic,” that the description of a 
“‘food filter’’ in man, situated at the back of 
the mouth, as given by Mr. Fletcher some 
seven years ago, is a true description and a 
most important anatomical and physiologica! 
discovery. 

Mr. Fletcher’s report of his discovery was 
made in a little book entitled ‘‘ Nature’s Food 
Filter, or What and When to Swallow.” 
It met with only amused interest at the time 
of publication by the discoverer, but the 
claim to attention was so persistently insisted 
upon that Dr. Higgins was induced to take 
the matter up critically. During a visit to 
Brussels, with the assistance of Professor Paul 
Heger and others, of the University of Brussels 
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and the Solvey Institute, and vy the aid of 
ingenious recording appliances, it was revealed 
that there is a discriminating, or filtering, 
mechanism at the back of the mouth, which 
if understood and used, permits only such food 
as is suitable for further digestion and assim- 
ilation to pass. It is a true filter and works 
perfectly in connection with thorough mastica- 
tion of solid food and adequate mixing with 
saliva of liquids that have taste, until they are 
naturally sucked in by the food filter. 

It is possible to disconnect the parts of the 
“ filter’? and force anything not too large for 
the gullet through it, but that is not the 
natural process of use in taking food. One 
may swallow a large glass marble such as 
children use in play, but that is no sign that 
glass is food or that it can be digested. 


A SELF-DETERMINED DIETARY 


The importance of Dr. Higgins’s confirma- 
tion of Mr. Fletcher’s discovery of a natural 
food-discriminating apparatus in the mouth 
of man is measured by its utility to the or- 
dinary person. It is of utmost value to the 
medical man and scientific dietitian to know 
the exact. proteid requirement of persons in 
connection with various activities, and it is 
interesting to learn how much or how little heat 
the body may best use in its work; but these 
estimates mean nothing to either the ignorant 
or the busy person. It was by the careful 
use himself of the food filter which he had 
discovered that Mr. Fletcher established the 
food economy which Professors Sir Michael 
Foster, Chittenden, and Folin have confirmed 
as being the economy best suited to the 
highest physical and mental efficiency. By 
use of the same apparatus which everybody 
possesses, and of knowledge which may be 
easily acquired, any person may preserve the 
best economy under all circumstances. Hence 
its higher practical importance. By the cane- 
ful use of this filtering apparatus the appetite 
is not only permitted to indicate how much 
nourishment the body requires at the moment, 
but also to select the elements (fuel or repair 
elements) in the food available, so that a 
perfect nutritive balance is maintained with 
the least possible waste, expense,wear and tear. 

But what is Fletcherism? The term Fletch- 
erizing (or Fletching, as Mr. Dooley put it) is 
associated with the thorough mastication of 
food. This, however, is a narrow definition, 
for it has a larger and equally significant 


“FLETCHERISM” 


value that covers the whole field of human 
efficiency. In the individual, its effect is 
physiological and mental; in the community 
it refers to the application of education so as 
to insure the greatest good to the greatest 
number, particularly those in want. 


GOOD MORALS FROM RIGHT EATING 


In the first place, a rightly nourished indi- 
vidual is moral, energetic, strong, and altru- 
istic—consequently a constructive, useful 
citizen. An overfed or underfed person is 
inclined to be morbid, sensual, with violent 
passions—in essence, not a good citizen. 
Depravity, therefore, is often the result of 
want of physiological education and of lack 
of nutrition. It is at this root of a social 
evil that Fletcherism is aimed. 

Take the case of the unemployed poor of 
London, who have been clamoring for food 
almost at the doors of Parliament. With a 
knowledge of proper eating and food economy, 
they could fare well on a few péhce a day. 
Realizing the value of this, the charity boards 
of London, and various governmental boards 
throughout England, are planning to apply 
to paupers, criminals, and other public charges 
the principles of Fletcherism. It is believed 
that with the knowledge and practice of food 
economy and proper eating, there would be 
a considerable decrease in poverty and hence 
in suffering. 

Anexperiment was successfully tried recently 
at a penal institution in Belgium. The pris- 
oners were put on a restricted diet, and were 
told how to eat properly. The result was that 
they became better behaved, and did more 
work. Some, who had been regarded as 
desperate, were given parole and not one 
violated it. 

The rapid spread of Fletcherism has caused 
people to be careful of the preservation of 
their teeth. Dr. William Osler in an address 
at the Royal Dental College of London de- 
clared that it should be the aim of all dentists 
to convert the great mass of people, who bolt 
their food, into chewers of food. In this con- 
nection it is interesting to say that every 
patient of the infirmary of the Harvard 
Dental School is given a card on which is 
printed something like the following: 


HORACE FLETCHER’S RULES FOR EATING 


(1) Eat only in response to an actual appetite, 
which will be satisfied with plain bread and butter. 
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(2) Chew all solid food until it is liquid and 
practically swallows itself. 

(2) Sip and taste all liquids that have taste, such 
as soup and lemonade. Water has no taste and 
can ke swallowed immediately. 

(4) Never take food while angry or worried, and 
only when calm. Waiting for the mood in con- 
nection with the appetite is a speedy cure for both 
anger and worry. 

(5) Remember and practise these four rules and 
your teeth and health will be fine. 


The most ardent encouragement of the 
scientific part of Mr. Fletcher’s investigations 
has come through Dr. Henry P. Bowditch 
of Harvard Medical School and through Pro- 
fessor William James of Harvard. The lat- 
ter, in an open letter recently, testified that 
Mr. Fletcher’s ‘‘ teaching and example have 
been of vital benefit to certain persons whom 
Iknow.”’ He pays a tribute to Mr. Fletcher as 
‘“‘one of the most original and ‘ sympathetic ’ 
personalities whom Massachusetts in our day 
has produced,” and considers his teaching to 
be ‘‘of fundamental importance, both to the 
individual and to the State. If his obser- 
vations on diet, confirmed already on a limited 
scale, should prove true on a universal scale, 
it is impossible to overestimate their revolu- 
tionary import.” 

Equally significant of the growth of Fletch- 
erism are the efforts made by the proprietor 
of a chain of fifty dairy restaurants in New 
York and elsewhere. It consists of the 
distribution of a nicely printed folder among 
the customers, containing a “dietetic code.” 
It includes instructions on ‘How To Eat.” 
Some of them are, “‘ Eat slowly and masticate 
thoroughly’’; ‘‘Never permit yourself to eat 
a meal in a condition of nervous worry’’; 
“Eat what you find of benefit’; ‘‘Do not 
eat anything that disagrees with you.”’ 
Commenting on the last rule the folder says: 


The following out of this rule will require self- 
denial, but some time in your life you must definitely 
decide whether you are to be master over your 
body or be its slave, and it is better to make the 
decision at once, and after you have practised cor- 
rect habits of eating for a short time it will be sur- 
prising how soon your true appetite for things that 
are wholesome and good will assert itself, and you 
will instinctively turn to the right foods. 


Here then is a ‘‘quick lunch” restaurant 
advising its patrons to use slow-lunch 
methods. 
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Still another evidence of the avoiding of 
much food is the introduction of nuts in fash- 
ionable dinners in England. They were for- 
merly served with the dessert; now they have 
attained the dignity and importance of being 
a course in place of meat. They are served 
hot and cold. The nutritive quality of nuts is 
great. There is a larger percentage of nutri- 
ment in Brazil nuts than in lean beef. 

The government of one State Normal 
School and the employer of nearly 50,000 fac- 
tory employees have arranged with Mr. 
Fletcher to instruct their students and work- 
men and workwomen, and a mayor of a city 
of 30,000 inhabitants has for several years 
been preparing the way for the introduction 
of the Social Quarantine ideas, which are the 
ultimate aim of Fletcherism, and which he 
hopes to have soon in operation. 


INCREASING HUMAN MOTIVE POWER 


But nothing is more indicative of the grow- 
ing appreciation of the value of food economy 
than an offer recently made to Mr. Fletcher 
by the managers of a large firm that organizes 
people’s businesses. They asked him to pre- 
pare a plan to increase the human motive 
power of workers; in other words, to adapt 
the principles of economic nutrition to make 
them more efficient. For example, suppose a 
clerk earns $90 a month and spends $80 for 
living expenses. It is estimated that if he is 
a householder, a large percentage of this goes 
for food. If, by food economy and right living, 
this is cut down one-third, the man has more 
money, his efficiency is increased, and he is 
generally better off. The working plan will 
soon be in operation. It will consist of talks | 
to the men and women about food economy 
and right living. All the expenses of securing 
this instruction will be borne by the proprietors 
of the various establishments seeking to 
increase the efficiency of their employees. 

I talked recently with Mr. Fletcher about 
his work. He was ruddier and healthier 
looking than when I saw him two years ago. 
At fifty-six, his step is springy, his eye clear, 
and his capacity for work prodigious. He 
rarely goes to bed before midnight; he is often 
at work by five o’clock in the morning. He 
spends a great part of his time writing and 
lecturing. Not long ago he addressed an 
audience of children at Cambridge, Mass., on 
how to eat properly. Previous to that he had 
spoken before the students of two large 
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schools for boys. In this way, the young 
people are early given lessons in right living. 

I asked Mr. Fletcher about his work and 
_plans. ‘‘Every individual,’ he said, ‘‘is per- 
force the chauffeur of his own bodymobile. 
The comparison between the motor car and 
the body is simple. Assume that the machine 
is in good order, cleaned and oiled. The first 
thing to watch and regulate is the feed. Any 
excess is more harmful than an insufficiency 
because the latter defect is more easily reme- 
died and does less harm to the machine, for 
the bodymobile has always stored resources 
of fuel on which it can draw while awaiting 
a convenient resupply. Opportune spark- 
ing for the digestion of the gasolene into 
power is of the greatest importance. It is 
the same with appetite and food; appetite 
is the spark: without it there is no digestion. 
In the conduct of the bodymobile, repairs 
are unnecessary as long as there is proper 
feeding.” 

“‘What, in your opinion, will be the result 
of perfect alimentary education?” 

““No slums, no degeneracy, no criminals, 
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no policemen, no criminal courts, and yet a 
whole world of people all expressing differ- 
ences—but constructively, and not destruc- 
tively. In a single generation the whole 
social problem would be solved. In money 
there would be a saving of one-third of the 
present cost of living and fully one-fourth 
the cost of government.” 

“Would people be happy?”’ 

“Did you ever know a well man who wasn’t 
happy and contented?” said Mr. Fletcher 
quickly. 

‘““People should remember this,’’ he con- 
tinued. ‘In the perfect feeding of the human 
body there are no don’ts. It is not a matter 
of a man’s asking, ‘What is good for me?’ 
Let every one find out what zs good for him to 
eat. If he likes it, let him eat it, but eat it 
wisely. There is no hardship in a right con- 
duct of life.’’ 

This is the real lesson of Fletcherism, the 
doctrine of simple eating and adequate nutri- 
tion which is making people healthier and 
happier and transforming the world into a 
better place to live in. 


IN CALIFORNIA 


A BUSINESS WORTH $14,000,000 A YEAR WHICH WAS DE- 
VELOPED FROM HALF A DOZEN NAVEL ORANGE CUTTINGS 
—HOW THE FRUIT IS GATHERED, SORTED AND PACKED— 
THE STRUGGLE OF THE PRODUCERS FOR A PAYING 
MARKET AND THEIR TRIUMPH THROUGH COOPERATION 


BY 


BERTHA M. SMITH 


into a picking box among a lot of its 

fellows. Forty-eight hours later the 
same orange, groomed and tissue-wrapped, is 
pressed down by the lid of a packing case. 
Then it is good-bye to the Pacific Coast; a long 
ride across continent; and after a short sojourn 
in a city warehouse, the orange appears on a 
New York push-cart. 

Oranges are shipped from California every 
month in the year. The big orange season 
begins in November when the Washington 
navels are rushed to the Christmas market 
before they have reached their fullest per- 


. DUSTY California orange is dropped 


fection. In January and February they are 
at their best, but shipments continue until 
June, when navels are replaced by Mediter- 
ranean Sweets, Blood oranges and a half dozen 
other varieties. The Valencia late oranges 
follow in the midsummer and early autumn 
months. 

With the introduction of the navel orange 
into California, a giant industry sprang up in 
a single generation. To be sure, there. have 
been oranges in California since the days of 
the Franciscan padres. Few of the missions 
of Southern California were without their 
orange groves. But after the departure of 
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the fathers, many of the orchards went to 
decay, and as late as 1862 there were not 
more than 25,000 orange trees in the entire 
state, two-thirds of which were in a two-acre 
orchard set out by an early settler with the 
idea of growing them for profit. 

In the early seventies William F. Judson, 
United States Consul at Bahia, Brazil, learned 
from the natives that a few trees in the Amazon 
swamps some sixty miles inland bore seedless 
oranges. He secured some shoots and speci- 
mens of the fruit. Six of the shoots, packed 
in wet moss and clay, were sent to the Agri- 
cultural Department at Washington. Two 
died from lack of care; the others were set 
aside and forgotten. A year later Mrs. Elixa 
M. Tibbetts of Maine, through an official in- 
troduction, secured from the Agricultural 
Department fruits and shrubs suitable for 
propagation in California, her husband having 
already pre-empted land near the present site 
of Riverside. Among the fruits given Mrs. 
Tibbetts were the four Brazilian orange trees, 
which were planted in December, 1873. One 
died from neglect; another was eaten by a 
cow; and after five years of nursing the two 
remaining trees began to bear, producing a 


crop of sixteen oranges, the first of their kind 


ever grown in North America. Mr. Tibbetts 
tried for two years to propagate trees from 
shoots and cuttings. Failing in this, he tried 
budding from seedless trees upon seedlings, 
and solved the problem. He sold these buds 
at five dollars a dozen. It is said that some 
people paid as much as a dollar for a bud. 

Up to the time of the discovery of the Wash- 
ington navel, not more than $25,000 had been 
invested in the orange industry in California. 
To-day the citrus fruit industry of the south- 
ern part of the state represents, directly and 
indirectly, an investment of $100,000,000, 
with an annual income estimated at $14,- 
000,000. 

It represents, too, the labor of many thou-’ 
sands of men and women. In the beginning, 
growers thought only of producing; marketing 
was secondary Every attention was paid 
to the planting of young trees. These were 
hard to get even at four or five dollars apiece 
—a price which induced many Californians 
to enter the nursery business. The result 
was that the price of fruit trees went down as 
low as ten cents, though it has now reached 
a normal level. 

The work of the orange grower, like 
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woman’s work, is never done. If it is not 
constructing irrigation ditches, it is setting 
out wind-breaks of eucalyptus trees or cy- 
press; when this is done, there is the cultivat- 
ing of the ground at frequent intervals, par- 
ticularly during the summer, when there is 
little if any rain; and even the best of soil re- 
quires an occasional application of fertilizer. 
Then there are always fruit-tree pests to bedealt 
with, and with the orange the worst is scale. 
For this a huge, tent-like cover is spread over 
the trees while they are subjected to the 
fumes of cyanide of potassium or sulphuric 
acid. Many progressive growers are now 
using a distillate spray for scale, which is 
much simpler than the old method of fumiga- 
tion, and is said to be quite as effective. 

The most interesting and busiest season is 
picking time. This varies with the different 
kinds of oranges, and also with the location 
of the ranch, for the 60,000 acres now set to 
oranges in California are scattered from the 
Mexican border half way to Mount Shasta, a 
distance of nearly four hundred miles. From 
November to June is the real harvest time; 
and while yet the trees bend with the ripened 
crop, they burst into bloom for another. 

Every morning gangs of men, with ladders, 
cutting knives, picking boxes, and bottomless 
sacks swung by cords over their shoulders, 
settle down upon the groves like flocks of 
birds. There are white men, Chinamen, 
Mexicans, Portuguese,and men that are hardly 
more than boys, but no women among them, 
for these are the pickers and the work is heavy. 

If it be a foggy morning, which is likely 
enough during the winter months, the pickers 
must wait until the fog lifts and the sun has 
dried the oranges. A damp orange gathers 
dust and dust cuts the smooth, tender skin 
and ruins the fruit so far as appearance goes, 
which is the first means of judging it. The 
men are given ether work to do until the sun 
comes out, and then the picking begins. The 
oranges are dropped into bags, whose lower 
ends are left unsewed and are folded back and 
caught on hooks, for greater facility in empty- 
ing out the fruit. 

At night the picker counts his day’s earnings 
at two and a half cents a box. The good 
picker in a good orchard can make two and a 
half dollars by sundown; but the new one 
goes home with aching arms and back, and 
only forty boxes to his credit. Seventy is a 
good average. It is the foreman’s business 
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to see that there is no waste of fruit, and that 
every box is checked not only to the picker’s 
credit, but to the grower’s as well; for after 
the fruit leaves the orchard it loses its iden- 
tity, half the product of the orange-growing 
district being handled by a codperative 
scheme as complete as it is unique in the 
history of commercial enterprises. 

As fast as a wagon load is picked, it is sent 
to the packing house. There the boxes are 
checked again and credited to the grower, then 
set aside for twenty-four hours that the 
oranges may wilt. Fresh from the tree, an 
orange is still very much alive. The oil cells 
are expanded and growth is not yet suspended. 
Cut off from the sap supply, the oranges un- 
dergo a change. The skin draws closer to 
the pulp and gives off moisture that would 
cause sweating in fruit packed at once. 

But first the oranges are dumped into a 
long, narrow tank filled with water, at one end 
of which is a big wheel with a tire of soft 
bristles. As the wheel revolves the brush 
works in connection with another set of 
brushes in a smaller tank underneath, and 
the oranges, after bobbing about in the big 
tank, pass between the wet brushes and come 
out bright and clean. At some of the packing 
houses the old method of hand washing is still 
in use; and here groups of women, some white, 
some brown, some olive-skinned, each with a 
brush and a tub of water, stand under an 
awning and scrub busily. 

After the bath, the oranges are spread upon 
long, slanting racks to dry in the sun, and 
from the lower end they roll into boxes and 
are carried into the shade of the warehouse 
to rest and cure. After the hours of curing, 
they are fed into a hopper which drops them 
single file on a belt that runs between revolv- 
ing cylindrical brushes. They come out 
sleek and shiny, and are carried in a belt ele- 
vator to the sorting table. 

How the sorter can keep his mind and his 
eyesight isa mystery. All day he must stand 
at the table with the yellow blur passing be- 
fore his eyes, and separate the “fancy” from 
the ‘choice,’ the ‘choice’? from the 
“standard.” He must detect the slightest 
blemish, note whether the skin is smooth or 
rough, fine or spongy and coarse, and whether 
the orange is well rounded or misshapen. An 


orange with a flaw is thrown out among the 
“culls” if it gets to the sorting table, but the 
chances are that it will never get there, as a 
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sharp lookout is kept all along the line for 
imperfect fruit. A slight blemish or rough- 
ness of skin spoils the appearance, not the 
flavor of the fruit; but the fate of an orange 
is decided by its looks. 

The sorting table inclines slightly, and the 
divided stream passes in two files upon narrow 
tracks of moving ropes, which diverge gradu- 
ally. The smallest oranges fall through first, 
the larger sizes farther on, grading themselves 
and falling into their proper bins. There are 
a dozen sizes, from the small ones that run 
360 to the box, to the monsters that can not 
be spanned with both hands and which pack 
forty-eight to the box. Both extremes are 
subject to discount from the market price as 
“off sizes.” 

Oranges are very tender and must be 
handled with great care. Finger nails are 
kept short, lest a slight bruise be made on the 
skin in handling; and wherever an orange 
drops even an inch or two, spouts, bins and 
tables are padded. 

Along the aisles between the rows of bins 
stand the packers, mostly women. Each 
orange is wrapped in a small, square sheet of 
tissue paper before being placed in the box. On 
each box is marked the number. The ship- 
ments of oranges from Southern California 
for the season of 1904 were 26,000 carloads, or 
nearly 10,000,000 boxes. Less than twenty- 
five years ago the entire crop of seedless 
oranges was one box. 

The packers, like the pickers, count their 
earnings by two and a half cents a box, and 
a big day’s pick is a fair day’s pack—one 
hundred boxes. Among the women who wash 
and pack oranges, are the usual types of wage- 
earners—widows with children to support, 
young women thrown upon their own re- 
sources’ who find this more pleasant and 
profitable than clerking or serving in some 
one’s household; other young women who 
prefer work and spending-money to idleness 
and dependence. Here and there is another 
type, the dark-eyed Spanish girl or the Indian 
woman. The work is mechanical, monoto- 
nous, but not hard; and a packer may work as 
fast or as slow as she chooses, knowing that 
her pay slip grows accordingly. One packer 
does not stand all day by a bin where the 48’s 
or the 96’s are. A spirit of fairness prevails 
and the packers change places from time to 
time, giving everyone equal chance. As the 
boxes are filled, they are carried by boys to 
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the casing table, where covers are nailed on, 
and after being tallied to the grower if, his 
crop is being packed separately, the boxes 
are ready for shipment. 

Marketing has been the most difficult prob- 
lem with which the orange grower has had to 
deal. With the width of the continent be- 
tween producer and consumer, the difficulties 
at first were mountainous. By degrees, how- 
ever, during the past ten vears a codperative 
system of handling the citrus fruit crop has 
been evolved, which has placed the growers 


un an independent footing. At first the 
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AN ORANGE GROVE IN THE 


growers had the work and worry, and the 
speculators and middlemen had the profit, 
which was perhaps little enough because a 
market had to be created for California 
oranges, since Florida already had the right- 
of-way. . 

The speculatcrs tried to form a compact to 
regulate prices, and failed. The growers tried 
to consign their own product, competing with 
the speculators, and failed. Finally a con- 
vention of growers was held in Los Angeles in 
1893, with the result that an organization 
was formed for the purpose of marketing the 
fruit on a codperative basis. 

With only a nominal capital, the Southern 
California Fruit Exchange came into existence 


FOOTHILLS 


rather as an association for mutual benefit 
than as a specific business enterprise. It was 
composed of local exchanges, which were in 
turn composed of associations whose mem- 
bership included the growers of an immediate 


neighborhood. Packing houses were owned 


and operated by the various associations. 


Each member was entitled to furnish his 
proportion of the fruit for shipment through 
his asscciation, and each association was 
allowed its proportion of the various markets 
in the country. The expenses of marketing 
were divided pro rata on a basis of actual 
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cost, and each member of the exchange re- 
ceived his share of the proceeds. 

The chief difficulty now proved to be the 
insistent demand of the majority for a market 
on the basis of prices free on board cars at 
shipping point. This was the result of vexing 
experiences with the consignment system. 
Twice a month the central exchange pub- 
lished to its members the price of oranges on 
board cars California, which gave the growers 
outside of the exchange a chance to quote 
prices slightly lower. The probabilities were 
that when the exchange shipments reached 
the market they would be rejected because 
of lower quotations on outside fruit. 

It took two years to uproct the idea of 
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ONE METHOD OF RIDDING ORANGE TREES OF SCALE AND OTHER PESTS ; 


A tree is covered with the canvas which retains the fumes of cyanide of potassium or sulphuric acid 


“f.o. b.”’ sales, but the large footing of dis- 
counts on rejected sales finally overcame the 
most ardent supporters of this method, and 
in 1895 the exchange adopted a system of 








selling delivered; that is, selling when the 
fruit reaches the market for the best price 
obtainable at time of delivery. To do this, 
it was necessary to establish agencies in all the 
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A TREE FUMIGATING OUTFIT 
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best fruit markets. The agents receive a 
salary and handle no other fruit but California 
oranges and lemons. No fruit is consigned 
except to the great auction markets of New 
York, Philadelphia, Cleveland, Pittsburg, Bos- 
ton, Cincinnati, and New Orleans, where it is 
handled by the exclusive agents of the ex- 
change. 

The codperative principle has solved the 
marketing problem so far as the members of 
the exchange are concerned. The one draw- 
back to its complete success is that the list of 
members does not include all the growers in 
Southern California. There are those who 
prefer to remain independent of the exchange 
and sell their fruit to local companies which 
make a business of packing and shipping 
fruit. These companies are organized with 
big capital, own well equipped packing houses, 
and by offering cash for growers’ crops and 
relieving them of all thought of marketing, 
are in position to come into active and menac- 
ing competition with the associated growers. 
Two years ago it seemed that the exchange 
had triumphed completely and that the entire 
citrus crop of California would henceforth be 
marketed on the codperative plan. A merger 
was formed between the exchange and the 
independent shippers, the new organization 
taking the name of the California Fruit 
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A CLUSTER OF RIPE NAVEL ORANGES 


Agency. The independent shippers placed 


their packing houses at the service of the 


agency, being paid just what the work cost in 
association houses. In accordance with the 
original idea, the agency had merely a nominal 
capital and no profits accrued to any one other 
than the proceeds of sales apportioned to the 
growers themselves. Contrary to the trust 
idea, no attempt was made to limit produc- 
tion. 

For two seasons the entire output of oranges. 
and lemons was handled in this manner, the 
apparent advantage to all concerned being 
the equalization of distribution. This is im- 
possible under a competitive system, as it is 
but natural that all shippers should rush for- 
ward fruit to points where the demand is. 
strongest, with the equally natural result that 
what seemed the best market becomes the 
poorest. 

But the codperative system inaugurated by 
the exchange, while strong to resist attacks. 
from without, is absolutely dependent upon 
harmony within. It is founded upon a unity 
of interest which no longer existed when the 
merger brought into the organization men 
who were not growers and who had a specu- 
lative interest in buying and selling crops 
raised by others than themselves, and no 
further interest whatever in the growers. 
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THE BRUSHING MACHINE 


The oranges in the trough pass between revolving brushes, which 
make them clean and shiny 


Harmony was impossible under these con- 
ditions, and after two seasons the disruption 
came, the independent packers and shippers 
withdrawing from the organization and the 
exchange going back to its old system of mar- 
keting for the benefit of the growers solely. 
The disruption has wrought no ill effect upon 
the prosperity of the exchange, which now 


THE SORTING MACHINE 


Which separates the oranges according to size and delivers each 
grade into a different box 


handles 50 per cent. of the output of citrus 
fruit, whereas it handled but 37 per cent. prior 
to the merger. This steady growth encour- 


ages those who have benefited by the codpera- 
tive method as applied to half the citrus out- 
put to hope that in time all growers may be 
gathered within the fold of the exchange and 
that competition, which has always proved a 
drawback to the growth of the orange industry 
in California, may be entirely eliminated. 


Y 


CRATING AND PACKING ORANGES 





ENTRANCE TO THE BOSTON PARENTAL SCHOOL AT WEST ROXBURY, MASS. 
The director’s cottage at the left; the infirmary at the right 
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LESSON FOR THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


METHODS OF THE TRUANT 
THAN 
THE SAME CARE 


THE 
BETTER 
MAY NOT 


SCHOOLS IN CHICAGO 
IN THE SCHOOLS FOR REGULAR, NORMAL 
BE GIVEN 


BY 


AND IN BOSTON 
CHILDREN—WHY 
BAD ONES? 


TO GOOD BOYS AS TO 


ADELE MARIE SHAW 


T IS an odd fact, but a fact nevertheless, 
that two of our great cities have 
truant (or “parental’’) schools that do 

more for the children than the other public 
schools do for normal and_ well-behaved 
children; and the “regular’’ schools—the 
schools for children that behave themselves— 
have much to learn from these juvenile re- 
formatories ; for that is, inasense, what they are. 

The parental school at West Roxbury, 
within the limits of the city of Boston, re- 
ceives persistent truants from the Boston 
public schools. They are not deformed boys 
nor bad boys. They are just ordinary 


boys who do not like school and who have not 
learned obedience. In the time I spent at 
this city boarding school, I saw fewer children 
that looked weak, sad, bad, or stupid than I 
had seen in any big city public school that I 
visited during the year that I gave to the 
study of the public schools of the United 
States. These boys are ruddy and smiling 
because they are interested in something. 
If the common divisor has no great attraction 
and the capital of Kansas seems a matter of 
small importance, these things are neverthe- 
less mastered because a zest has been given 
to life in other ways. 
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BOYS OF THE SCHOOL LAYING OUT A FLOWER 


Hours outside the study periods are devoted to this kind of outdoor 
work 


The beautiful surroundings are part cf the 
pupil’s education, part of the means by which 
this zest is given. I hesitated just beyond 
the entrance to the shaded drive, for the 
place looked too attractive to belong to a 
public school. The cottages where the boys 
tive have not the dreary look of an institution. 
The grounds are a succession of little hills 
and valleys, green with grass and trees. 
Most of these children come from streets 
where there is neither grass nor trees. 

As I waited, a little boy ran across the 
lawn to see if I needed guidance. When 
he left me at the superintendent’s office, he 


READY FOR AN AFTERNOON’S GARDENING 


The boys start to work in a military formation, in which they take 
much pride ; 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


GARDENING WORK AT THE SCHOOL 


Watering the flowers 


lifted his cap. His manner and his alertness 
would have been a credit to any school. 
This introduction prepared me for the happy 
effect of the work that I was to see. In 
winter the boys are taught during regular 
school hours in the usual grades by city 
teachers, but there is no vacation. The 
summer is spent in work upon the gardens 
and grounds. The average age of these 
boys is eleven, yet under direction they have 





A CONSULTATION AT RECESS 


The boys gathered around one of the masters of the Boston Parental 
choo 
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graded most of the land about three new 
cottages and built a gravelled drive that 
seemed a model. The rolling land in which 
the ten buildings are set, shows through the 
trees a succession of lovely views down to 
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grassy knoll behind their cottage. Betore 
another cottage, the boys of one abscrbcd 
group were marking and cutting out crescent- 
shaped flower beds in the corners of the 
lawn. One company had fallen into march- 
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IN THE GROUNDS OF THE BOSTON PARENTAL SCHOOL 


A race to the cottage 


the boundary line, which is the bank of the 
Charles River. 

In this pleasant place more than two hun- 
dred boys were busy. Half a dozen were 
very active about a bonfire that was con- 
suming rubbish. A few were at work with 
takes and hoes upon improvements on a 


ing line, taking with it its wheelbarrows 
and garden tools. The captain of the squad 
halted them for me to take their photcgraph 
and I noticed the dignity and contentment 
of the boys. Every group has its work 
planned for it, and the house masters work 
with the boys. 
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MILITARY DRILL AT THE 


Every household has its own family spirit, 


and its own family tasks. It feeds its own 
hens, digs its own garden, weeds and waters 
its own flowers, and valiantly contends in 
matched games with other cottages. These 
cottages are called Quincy, O’Brien, Phillips, 
Hart, Shurtleff, Collins, for Boston’s mayors. 
Under the direction of the house mother, the 
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ONE OF THE COTTAGES IN WHICH THE BOYS LIVE 


Set in a grove of trees 


THE PUBLIC 


SCHOOLS 


Photographed by The Stratford Studio, Boston 


BOSTON PARENTAL SCHOOL 


boys sweep, scrub, prepare vegetables, set 
tables, or make themselves neat for meals. 
learning more about cleanliness, helpfulness, 
and order than their restless minds ever 
grasped before. I saw a family of thirty 
tidy, wholesome boys in one of the beautiful 
new houses, gathered around its clean dining 
tables, eating and talking with hearty relish 
both of the food and of the companionship. 

In summer, gardening, out-of-door games, , 
and swimming lessons at the public baths 
near by give the boys more delight than any 
indoor amusement; but out of doors or in, 
teaching can go on effectively in the recrea- 
tion hour when the right man or the right 
woman is the teacher. It is the hope of the 
superintendent that such play-hour teaching 
is adding to the regular lessons self-control, 
clean thinking, and honorable action. which 
are best learned by imitation. 

From my visit to the Boston pa.ental 
school, I gained a vivid impression that ir 
these cottages, with good care and training, the 
boys add strength to health. This is proved 
by the fact that there are fewer cases of illness 
than one could often find in a family of 236 
children, and by the fact that, once in, even 
a contagious illness finds few of the exposed 
susceptible. Judging by the records of the 
same boys before entering and after leaving 
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the school, it seemed certain that their 
minds as well as their bodies grow in power. 
The exhibit sent to the St. Louis World’s 
fair from the winter grade-work of the 
school proved that these boys can do as 
well as the boys of other schools, while the 
powers developed in their gardening and in 
their sports proved them superior in resource 
to average public school. pupils. It was 


plain, too, that personal pride and pride in 
the cottage corps add to the physical vigor 
produced by wholesome food, regular hours, 
and plenty of air and exercise, not. only 
vigor of mind but greater strength of will. 


THE CHICAGO PARENTAL SCHOOL 


The Chicago parental school meets harder 
conditions than the one in Boston. Here 
the number of truant boys is much smaller 
and the population from which they are 
drawn is much larger, and they are bound to 
represent a lower social level.’ The Chicago 
school is, therefore, a still more decisive test 
of the value of the new methods that substi- 
tute education for punishment. Looking at 
the children of either school, the visitor 
realizes that if most of these boys had been 
born in well-to-do or ordinarily wise families, 
they would have caused no one any anxiety 
except their parents. Any child is better 
off as an individual problem of an average 
home than as a problem of a public home of 
thirty children. If, then, these two groups 
of public homes, in Boston and in Chicago, 
are successful against greater odds, the 
private home may learn wisdom from a 
knowledge of their methods. If these two 
schools succeed in making fair scholars and 
self-respecting lads out of ‘“‘blockheads” and 
out of runaways, the ordinary public schools 
may also have something to learn of them. 

The Chicago parental school looks first to 
see if the truant’s restlessness is due to 
physical discomfort, and in three-fourths 
of its pupils it finds some lack of physical 
development. We do not call children in- 
clined to tonsilitis ‘““abnormal” or “defec- 
tive’? when they happen to be born in the 
families of our friends. Yet many Chicago 
truants are truants because some trifling 
impediment, easily removed, interferes with 
their breathing, cuts off oxygen from the 
lungs, and puts a strain upon the heart. 
The close air of the schoolroom increases 
this discomfort. The boy is more at ease 
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out-of-doors. He “hates” school, runs away 
in spite of reprimands, is not impressed by 
the compulsory education law because a 
more compelling law insists that he have 
air. 

When he appears at the school, he first sees 
the doctor. The careful examination, the 
earnestness and kindness with which it is 
conducted make him feel that these new 
guardians are going to help him get rid of 
whatever prevents his liking school. When 
he has a “‘growth”’ to shorten his breath the 
obstacle is removed, plenty of out-of-door air 
repairs any temporary weakness, good blood 
reaches his brain, his school duties become less 
irksome, till he attains the normal intellectual 
level or goes beyond it, and is sent home. 
His eyes are examined, his nose, his mouth, 
his teeth, his throat, his ears, his lungs, his 
heart, his liver; his family history is looked 
up. In fact the boy receives such physical 
attention at the very beginning as few 
“normal” children ever receive. For “pros- 
perous and enlightened’’ people do not all 
know how to take care of their children. 
Truant Tommy may be in a way more fortu- 
nate than well-disciplined Johnny, whose real 
weakness is never discovered, and a truant 
better off than a docile child who is considered 
dull because he gets less than his share of 
vital breath and so grows up sullen and 
sickly. 

Many of the parental schoolboys have 
slept in close rooms, eaten the wrong things 
at irregular times, gone unbathed and some- 
times half clad. At the school they are 
kept clean. Their parents are obliged to 
buy them comfortable clothing, they eat 
appetizing, wholesome food at regular hours, 
and they breathe deep the clean air of the 
farm. Weak, nervous, and stunted children 
thus grow sound and whole. It is pleasant to 
see them eat, to see them play, to watch them 
work. 

The ordinary public-school classroom where 
these truants are in the making shows nothing 
to correspond to this education. In one 
Chicago primary class I saw a row of “‘naugh- 
ty’”’ children seated on the floor in a corner. 
They were all repulsive, dirty, and with one 
exception their bodily discomfort appeared 
to account for their inability to fix their 
minds on the class work. They interrupted 
and ruined the work of an over-crowded class- 
room and, set aside to give the other children 
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a chance, they squirmed in vacant idleness. 
These children were not defective nor vicious. 
They were not uncommon. Country schools 
as well as city schools have their full propor 
tion of such possible truants. No one knows 
whether the matter with them is dirt, disease, 
or sloth. 

The Chicago parental school is the only 
school I have visited which begins by finding 
out all these things. On the child’s arrival, 
in the preliminary medical examination I 
have mentioned, the doctor discovers whether 
the nerves that carry light and sound mes- 
sages act quickly or slowly, whether or not 
the child can remember what he sees and 
hears. Those whose nerves act sluggishly, 
whose sight or sound memory is weak, are 
distinguished from the merely lazy, and 
helped by means suited to their duller per- 
ceptions. Such an examination would have 
greatly eased the schooldays of boys like 
Daniel Webster. 

One of the Chicago boys who was very slow, 
mentally dwarfed by physical neglect, im- 
proved amazingly in health and in his studies 
so long as the season permitted long hours 
out-of-doors, but began to fail in his work 
as soon as the winter came on. With the 
spring he regained the old ground and went 
bravely up to higher ‘“‘per cents.’’ In the 
Boston school, boys frequently remain two 
vears, seldom less than a year, while in 
Chicago many of the children are under the 
school’s care only six or seven months. 
What is accomplished in that time for boys 
like this “stupid”? who was not stupid but 
only ill-fed and half-suffocated, is suggestive. 
What he needed was good red blood. 


DEVELOPING LATENT POWERS 


In this Chicago school, training for the 
body, the brain, and the character are one. 
The school organization is military. Passing 
from a cottage to the main building through 
a basement corridor I met a company of boys 
on their way to the five o’clock afternoon 
drill in the grounds. They saluted promptly, 
returning my look with the friendly smile 
of children trying to please, and the boy with 
me was visibly delighted at my admiration 
of the group. 

“I’m paroled,” he told me, his eyes shining, 
his figure erect with pride. ‘‘I go to-morrow.” 

I was not then half aware what that parole 
meant. It meant that he had done good 


work, held small positions of trust honorably 
and faithfully, and that he had good conduct 
“‘marks.’”’ He had earned his honorable 
discharge and he was proud of it. 

I watched the boys in their evening gym- 
nastics and the military drill that followed 
in the big hall. The contrast between the 
awkward squad of newcomers and my friend 
of the bright eyes about to be paroled, was 
obvious. The newcomers stood shambling 
and uncertain in a straight row, following 
with interested eyes the evolutions on the 
floor. Here and there a boy, returned to 
this awkward squad as punishment, held 
himself straighter than the others. 

One of the most interesting parts of the 
drill was an inspection of clothing. Up and 
down the beautifully straight lines went the 
little officers, intent upon their task, searching 
from collar to shoe for a “loose end,’ feeling 
with solemn determination for a dangling 
waist button or a tangled lace. The bugler 
interested me; and, while the marching and 
countermarching went on, one of the teachers 
told me about the music. 

“We have a special teacher besides the 
regular school-hour teacher. Mr. Kurzen- 
knabe comes out twice a week and he has got 
together a good drum and bugle corps. 
They do well. You ought to hear them. 
There are six buglers, three drummers, a 
bass drummer, and a cymbal player. Mr. 
Kurzenknabe says children ought to be 
allowed to make a ‘legalized noise.’ A big 
amount of classroom mischief gets blessedly 
blown off and pounded off in that way.” 

“‘Some of the children,’’ he went on, ‘“ have 
a really great talent for music. That boy 
third on the right here, gave us a lot of trouble 
when he came; but he has been a regular 
‘stand-by’ since he got into our band. We 
had another boy who did so well in music 
he was made leader of the band, and it 
seemed to make him over. We were sorry 
to lose him, he was such a sturdy influence. 
Now he is going regularly to school in the 
city, and he’s taking private lessons of Mr. 
Kurzenknabe. His teacher believes he is 
going to distinguish himself. We have per- 
suaded a good many parents to buy musical 
instruments for their boys.” 

Doctor MacQueary, the head of the school, 
believes in the influence of good music (no 
greater nonsense was ever talked than the 
gushing belief in the refining influence of all 
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music). Last year concerts by famous song 
and string quartettes, singers, pianists, ’cell- 
oists, violinists, drummers, cornetists, gave 
the children joyful evenings. The military 
exercise is carefully arranged to meet the 
conditions. About’a tenth of the boys were 
in a division for the weak, the rest being 
grouped according to the amount of vigorous 
exercise desirable. This exercise is helped by 
the gardening. 

In connection with the regular school work 
that goes on all winter and is continued by 
vacation school in summer, the boys prepare 
for their planting and weeding in horticulture 
classes that are popular. As soon as the 
season permits, every boy is assigned a tenth 
of an acre for his own garden plot. When 
they are very young, two cultivate a plot 
together. What they have learned in the 
laboratory about beans and potatoes in boxes, 
they joyfully put into practice out-of-doors, 
laboring with a sturdy rivalry. The work 
is done under the direction of the horticul- 
turist and of trained gardeners. 

While gardening is limited, by the lack of 
a hothouse, to the warm months, indoor 
manual work continues all the year. One of 
the boys that I best remember was busy 
with fascinated concentration, burning a 
design in wood. He already had enough 
skill to take him out of the hand-to-mouth 


class of wage-earners, and, more than all, his 


face showed the change from a child’s war 
with law and order to the hope and ambition 
of steady work. 

Doctor T. H. MacQueary, who has built up 
this school, is a student with the “practical”’ 
man’s executive ability and the philanthro- 
pist’s sympathies. The Chicago school has 
a new and magnificent plant (worth nearly 
$400,000) and, alone among truant schools, 
has been given the chance that money can 
secure, yet without good management it 
would be a failure. 

Its discipline is quiet and vigorous. There 
is no “mollycoddling” of the law-breaker. 
No corporal punishment is allowed, yet the 
control is absolute. Public opinion is “dead 
against” the impudent or defiant boy. 
One boy, twice reprimanded for impertinence, 
was made to stand during swimming hour with 
his back to the lake. The buildings surround 
a big artificial lake where on summer days 
there is much splashing. He could hear the 
shouts of his comrades but he could not budge. 


At the end of the hour he was conducted to 
his cottage and took his bath in solitary 
boredom. He “‘sassed’’ the teacher no more. 

One visitor returning to pay a manly call 
was so little I wondered he was allowed to 
take a street car alone. He had been sent to 
the school when eight years old, done “‘splen- 
didly,” and been paroled. The father and 
mother who came for him were both drunk. 
The father tumbled a shapeless heap before 
he could be got to the gate, and the school 
ambulance assisted the party on its way. 
The law does not yet permit the finding of 
homes for such children without the parents’ 
consent, so nothing could be done but watch. 
In spite of his home, the boy kept straight, 
went regularly to school, and makes periodical 
visits to show his report cards to Dr. Mac- 
Queary. 

Year after year we go on letting school 
children become truants and truants crim- 
inals. Yet if neglected little fellows, ham- 
pered from birth by inheritance and surround 
ings, can be saved and made over, surely there 
is hope of great things when the methods 
that effect this saving are applied in schools 
in general; for not only truant but other 
public schools could learn things from 
“parental” ways. 

They could be clean. These “parental’”’ 
buildings are as clean as a hospital. In most 
public schools the janitor is a good Democrat 
or a good Republican, but not a good house- 
keeper. Disease spreads in dirt. 

They could to a certain extent discover the 
condition and enforce proper care of each 
child. 

They could train the character of children 
born in the wrong home surroundings by the 
right use of school buildings outside of school 
hours. ‘‘There is no more sense,” says 
Dr. Talcott Williams, “in expecting the 
ignorant mother or the poverty-stricken father 
to set the character of a child than there is in 
expecting them to set its broken leg.” 

To do these three things the public school 
force must be at least three times increased, 
the expenditure many times multiplied. 
Prosperity and national safety would be the 
result; there would be fewer tramps and 
more farmers, fewer criminals, hospitals, and 
jails and more good citizens, and in general, 
to put it with mildness, the productive power 
of the population of the United States would 
be doubled and quadrupled. 
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THE CAREER OF MR. ODELL IN NEW YORK AS AN EXAMPLE OF THE METHOD WHEREBY 
ONLY CONTROL BUT IN A SENSE BECOME POLITICAL PARTIES 


BY 


A TWENTY YEAR STUDENT OF NEW YORK POLITICS 


CORPORATIONS NOT 


HE “‘industrialization”’ of politics is 
the characteristic, and the shame, 
and the danger of our time. The 
people are beginning to understand how it 
works in the United States Senate. But it 
always begins lower down. No better ex- 
ample of it can be found than the career of 
Mr. Benjamin B. Odell, Jr., congressman, 
twice governor of New York, and long Re- 
publican boss, who rose by “industrialism,” 
and now by “industrialism’’ has been de- 
posed. Yet the public has hardly been told 
in a consecutive story just what the forces 
were that brought his downfall; for indus- 
trial forces in politics work as quietly as they 
can. 

Benjamin B. Odell, Jr., began earning his 
living on the tailboard of an ice wagon. He 
was popular; and, when he started in pol- 
itics in Newburgh, N. Y., he knew almost 
everybody inthe town. He could have taken 
his choice between a business career and a 
political career. He gradually saw that there 
was more profit in combining the ice business 
with politics than in a political career alone, 
or in the ice business alone; and when he had 
acquired control of an ice company, he 
“worked politics’? so that the saloon-keepers, 
and others to whom his political friendship 
was valuable, saw the convenience of buying 
ice from his company. ‘There are other pol- 
itical advantages in ice, which were not for- 
gotten. 

From an ice company it was not a difficult 
step to a gas company, and to trolley roads 
and electric lighting. They all paid better 
than holding office, although young Odell ran 
for office occasionally to show his popularity 
and his willingness to test it at the polls. He 
became interested also in real estate; and the 
streets were better paved in the neighbor- 
hoods where his real estate was located than 
in some other localities. Then there were 
little steamboat lines plying about New- 
burgh which needed piers and dock privileges. 
The Odell business interests were enlarged to 


include them. Thus Mr. Odell became inter- 
ested in almost everything that required a 
public franchise or political favor for its 
greater prosperity. 

When a competency had been thus accum- 
ulated, Mr. Odell had himself elected to Con- 
gress. The district had been Democratic, 
but he made it Republican. Having grown 
from boss of a small city to boss of a county, 
and then to boss of a Congressional district, 
he became chairman of the state committee. 

About the tariff or the currency or the 
Philippines, or about any subject that did 
not more or less directly touch the patronage 
or the political personages in his district, he 
cared little. He had enough to think about 
without burdening his mind with ‘‘abstrac- 
tions.’’ The problem was how to bring about 
in the other counties of the state the political 
change which he had accomplished in Orange 
and Rockland counties, and to keep the state 
government Republican. The state had been 
Democratic most of the time since Tilden’s 
day, partly by reason of factional fights in 
the Republican party. 

Senator Platt had worked laboriously for 
fifteen years to undo the blunder of his resig- 
nation from the United States Senate in 1881, 
and to remove the impression that he was a 
mere ‘“‘me too” to Roscoe Conkling. The 
process had taken years, and when he re- 
gained power he was already getting old. He 
was looking for an active, vigorous, capable 
young man to do the work of detail, and he 
selected Mr. Odell. Thus Mr. Odell’s chair- 
manship of the state committee began at an 
opportune time for his success. The Demo- 
cratic party had split between the Cleveland 
and the Hill factions as widely as the Repub- 
lican party had been divided between the Stal- 
warts and the Half Breeds. The nomination 
of Mr. Bryan made the state overwhelmingly 
Republican. Mr. Odell had a hand in nom- 
inating Mr. Black for governor in 1896 and 
Mr. Roosevelt in 1898. When in 1900 Mr. 
Bryan was again nominated by the Demo- 
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crats for President, Mr. Odell decided to run 
for governor on the Republican ticket, for 
the Republican candidate was sure to be 
elected that year. 

During his service as chairman of the state 
committee, he had built up a business organ- 
ization of the party throughout the state. 
Many corporations regularly contributed to 
the Republican campaign fund, and when 
they needed favors their contributions were 
remembered. Had he continued this impartial 
course of collecting tribute and bestowing 
favors, his political career might not have 
run upon the rocks which caused its ship- 
wreck. 

At the other end of Orange county from 
Newburgh is Tuxedo, a well-known “‘colony”’ 
of rich people. Next the Tuxedo Park settle- 
ment is the great country place which Mr. 
Edward H. Harriman has spent years in im- 
proving. Mr. Harriman bought thousands 
of acres of land, tore down buildings, laid out 
roads, and erected a palatial country residence. 
But when he came to laying out the roads as 
he wanted them, Mr. Harriman found that 
the old inhabitants preferred to keep them 
as they were, and that the board of highways 
of the town shared the old inhabitants’ notion. 
While the farmers were willing to sell their 
farms to Mr. Harriman if he paid a high 
enough price, those whose farms he did not 
buy outvoted him at the town elections. 
Mr. Harriman went to the county boss, 
Mr. Odell. The latter, of course, controlled 
the county officers who could do with the 
county roads as they wished. It turned out 
to be a simple matter to. change the town 
roads to county roads; and as soon as they 
became county roads, the county officers 
could close some of them and lay out others 
as Mr. Harriman wished. 

This was a little matter, but it proved to be 
the beginning of an alliance that touched 
larger things. Mr. Harriman had up to this 
time apparently taken little thought about 
New York City public franchises, for his large 
interests were his great Western railroad sys- 
tems. Yet his affairs were so intertwined with 
prominent New York financial interests that 
he had both friends and enemies in the city. 
One financier who is not numbered among 
Mr. Harriman’s friends is Mr. Thomas F. 
Ryan. Mr. Ryan did not take kindly to the 
substitution of Odell for Platt as the Repub- 
lican head. The public service corporations 
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of New York had ‘“‘done business’? with Mr. 
Platt for a long time and had found this busi- 
ness quite satisfactory. Every fall they 
would make out checks to Mr. Platt or send 
them to him at the United States Express 
Company office. Some squeamish people, such 
as the officers of the great life insurance com- 
panies, sent their contributions in cash; but, 
whether by check or by cash, the payments 
were regularly made and the ‘“‘goods were 
delivered’’ in as good order and as promptly 
as if this had been the ordinary service of 
Senator Platt’s express company. Mr. Odell, 
as he rose in power, came after a while to 
regard these contributions sent to Senator 
Platt as an attack upon his own dignity 
and political power. But almost all cor- 
porations throughout the state had by this 
time shifted their contributions from Platt 
to Odell, as it became evident that Platt 
was only boss emeritus, and that Odell 
was the man who really controlled the 
state machine and who gave orders to the 
state legislature and the state officials. But 
neither the Ryan corporations nor the big 
insurance companies deviated from their 
long established custom. Their contribu- 
tions to Senator Platt kept up in the Re- 
publican organization a Platt faction dis- 
tinct from the Odell system. 

This division of power and _ authority 
would not do. The Consolidated Gas Com- 
pany, which is a combination of the various 
gas, electricity, and power companies of New 
York, found that some of its old franchises 
had expired. They had been granted for 
definite periods. There were other fran- 
chises which had not been carefully drawn. 
There were even some which contained pro- 
visions for compensation to the city. Then, 
too, the property on which old gas tanks stood 
had become valuable for other purposes, and 
the Consolidated Gas Company decided to re- 
move its tanks to Astoria, across the river 
from New York, and to produce all its gas 
there. This was an excellent thing to do, 
since it would both permit cheaper production 
of gas and rid Manhattan Island of obnoxious 
gas tanks. It required, however, a new 
franchise and a readjustment of the old 
franchises. 

The Consolidated Gas Company then made 
its political contributions a little more lib- 
eral than usual, and had a bill introduced into 
the legislature to validate its doubtful fran- 
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chises and to give it whatever other franchises 
it desired, without any compensation to the 
city. Since it had made liberal contributions 
to the campaign funds of both parties and was 
ready to pay the price for legislation, there 
seemed no logical reason why it should pay 
anything to the genera) public in the form of 
contributions to the treasury of New York 
City. The legislature took the same view 
and promptly passed the bill. Governor 
Odell sent the bill to the mayor of New 
York, a Tammany Democrat, who approved 
it; and then, to the horror of all strict ob- 
servers of political etiquette, and to the 
consternation of everybody in _ practical 
politics, Governor Odell vetoed the bill, say- 
ing that he saw no reason why this great 
and valuable franchise should be given away. 

That veto struck Mr. Thomas F. Ryan 
hard; for he had already provided for the issue 
of additional stock and bonds. and his friends 
were speculatively interested in the rise of 
Consolidated Gas stock, which would have an 
increased value because of the new franchise. 
Not only did Governor Odell veto this bill, 
but he used his influence to have the legis- 
lature appoint a committee to investigate the 
Consolidated Gas Company, to determine 
whether the price of gas and electricity should 
not be reduced. 

This committee chose for its counsel Mr. 
Charles E. Hughes, an honest man and an in- 
defatigable investigator, who has since made 
such a remarkable and valuable record as 
the chief inquisitor of the Insurance Inves- 
tigating Committee. The committee and Mr. 
Hughes went to work. They delved into the 
account books, franchises, and the records of 
both the Consolidated Gas Company and its 
subsidiary and affiliated corporations. They 
foundout that the stock and bonds were 
watered, that gas cost less than half of what it 
was sold for, that the charges for municipal 
lighting were exorbitant, that discrimina- 
tions were made among private consumers, 


and that the people of New York were taxed. 


by the light and power monopoly a sum 
sufficient to pay all the cost of their police 
force. 

Following these disclosures, the legislature 
passed a bill reducing the cost of electric light 
and power, and another bill establishing a stan- 
dard for gas and an officialinspection. A bill 


to reduce the price of gas from one: dollar to 
eighty cents a thousand feet passed the as- 











sembly, and was defeated in the senate by a 
close vote after most strenuous and expensive 
efforts of the lobby. Mr. Odell went abroad 
for a vacation, feeling confident that he had 
not only performed a great and worthy ser- 
vice to the people, but that he had given a 
lesson to the corporations and shown who was 
the real boss and to whom their campaign con- 
tributions should be sent in the future. 

While Mr. Odell was abroad, the scandals 
in the Equitable Life Assurance Society came 
to a head. Political pressure was exerted to 
force Mr. James Hazen Hyde to sell his con- 
trol of the Equitable stock, and Mr. Harri- 
man was ready to buy it. But instead of sell- 
ing it to Mr. Harriman, Mr. Hyde sold it to 
Mr. Ryan. The smoldering enmity between 
Mr. Ryan and Mr. Harriman broke out pub- 
licly on Mr. Ryan’s refusal to permit Mr. 
Harriman to share in the Equitable pur- 
chase. These facts were made public in 
their testimony before the Insurance In- 
vestigating Committee. 

When Mr. Odell returned from Europe and 
found that Mr. Ryan was in the front of the 
life insurance stage, he promptly came out in 
a public statement in favor of a life insurance 
investigation. Governor Higgins, who had 
repeatedly announced his opposition to a leg- 
islative investigation, at last authorized one 
and the investigation began. Then the two 
United States Senators from New York and 
Governor Higgins began a warfare on Mr. 
Odell. Mr. Hyde, who had left the juris- 
diction of the state, voluntarily returned to 
testify: and he accused Mr. Odell of having 
enforced by threats a reimbursement by the 
Equitable’s subsidiary trust company of spec- 
ulative losses in the shipbuilding trust. Mr. 
Odell and Mr. Harriman both went on the 
stand to deny Mr. Hyde’s declarations. 

First the control of the New York county 
committee was taken from Mr. Odell. This 
was accomplished after a hard fight. The 
anti-Odell forces on the floor of the conven- 
tion were led by Mr. Lemuel Eli Quigg, a 
former member of Congress and political 
friend of the Metropolitan Traction Company, 
which Mr. Ryan and his friends control. The 
control of the Brooklyn Republican organ- 
ization was also taken away from Mr. Odell, 
all the public franchise corporations in Brook- 
lyn assisting in the process. 

Next, Governor Higgins announced that 
the assemblyman whom Mr. Odell had named 
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for Speaker would not be chosen. After a 
vigorous and acrimonious fight, the Republi- 
can assembly caucus at Albany voted for the 
man whom Governor Higgins had “sug- 
gested,” and defeated Mr. Odell’s candidate. 
The public service corporations throughout 
the state joined with the public service corpo- 
rations of New York City to bring about this 
result. The new Speaker deposed the Odell 
chairmen of the committees on railroads, elec- 
tricity, and insurance, and of the other com- 
mittees which have to do with the legislation 
affecting the great corporations. The new 
chairmen of these committees are not cor- 
rupt. They are not the kind of men who 
introduce good bills for blackmailing purposes, 
or who use their political position to extort 
campaign contributions. This change in these 
chairmanships was followed by the semi- 
official announcement by Mr. Ryan’s corpor- 
ations that henceforth none of them would 
pay political blackmail or would make pol- 
itical coritributions. Any man in politics 


who chose to make war upon them would have 
to take the consequences of their hostility; 
there would be no peace money or forced toll. 
With the example of Mr. Odell’s downfall so 


fresh before his eyes, any smaller politician 
will hesitate before incurring the enmity of 
the public service corporations. 

Governor Odell’s vetoing of the gas bill was 
just what an honest and efficient governor 
should have done. His sanction of the gas 
investigation was exactly what a high-minded 
executive should have given. His aid in pro- 
curing an insurance investigation resulted in 
a great public service. What his motives 
were, men make their own judgments. His 
enemies made their judgment of them warrant 
their warfare against him. As he had risen in 
political power by ‘industrial’? methods, it 
was by the enmity of industrial companies 
that he fell, The Ryan corporations are 
credited with his undoing; and there is not a 
better example of ‘‘business”’ politics in our 
recent history. 

In most states where the large cities give to 
the public franchises a great value, the fran- 
chise owners find out sooner or later that it is 
simpler and cheaper to be the political parties 
themselves than to depend upon friendly or 
hired political leaders. Thus great corporate 
interests have come to be political powers, 
except in presidential years; and politics is 
narrowed down to the question of which cor- 
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porate interest or set of interests is to have 
the government of the state. In New Jersey, 
for example, the corporation in politics, as in 
other activities, has reached a very high de- 
gree of development. The process began with 
the old Camden & Amboy Railroad, which la- 
ter became a partof the great Pennsylvania 
system. Boththe Republican and the Demo- 
cratic state leaders were affiliated with it. 
When Mr. Sewell and Mr. McPherson were the 
two senators, the Pennsylvania Railroad was 
as well represented from New Jersey in the 
Senate of the United States as when it has one 
of its attorneys as senator from Pennsylvania. 
But in time that political system in New 
Jersey vanished, and the new plan of state 
government by public service corporations 
took its place. One big corporation, com- 
bining many smaller ones, owns the most 
profitable public utilities, the street railroads, 
the light and power, to a great extent the 
water; and it is now adding tunnel connec- 
tions to New York. At first it had difficulty 
with the old political machines descended 
from the days of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road control. It had to bargain with the 
political leaders, to pay campaign contri- 
butions, to maintain a lobby, and to go to 
considerable expense for the franchises that 
it desired. The system was finally changed 
by the election of its own stockholders and 
promoters to state office and the filling of 
the legislature with smaller stockholders and 
employees. Thisis a much simpler plan. It 
is against this government of New Jersey that 
Mayor Mark Fagan of Jersey City and Mr. 
Everett Colby, now senator from Essex 
county, are waging war. But, while the 
promise of revolt is beginning in New Jersey, 
where the system has been in existence for 
years, the tendency in New York has been 
toward a fuller industrial control. In Penn- 
sylvania there has been the same tendenvy 
to substitute corporations for individuals as 
political bosses. 

Political bossism had its birth in New York. 
Aaron Burr was a boss. DeWitt Clinton used 
the state patronage to strengthen his political 
supremacy. Martin Van Buren was a boss. 
William L. Marcy was a boss. Reuben E. 
Fenton bossed the state when the Republicans 
came into power. He was succeeded by 
Roscoe Conkling; and after Conkling came 
Thomas C. Platt and Benjamin B. Odell, Jr. 
As politics became “‘industrialized,’’ the sort 
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of boss changed. Instead of being men of 
great intellectual and statesmanlike qualities, 
the bosses became men like Platt and Odell, 
who practice “‘business”’ politics. The change 
from Burr, Van Buren, and Tilden to David 
B. Hill, for instance, was more a change from 
big men to smaller men than a change in the 
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nature of the political machine. But the 
change from Fenton and Conkling, and even 
from Platt to Odell, was a change in stand- 
ards as wellasin methods. It was the bring- 
ing of New York politics down to the level of 
the methods used in New Jersey and in Penn- 
sylvania—their complete “‘industrialization.”’ 
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HARRY B. HAINES 


OT long ago it was the generally ac- 
N cepted idea that automobiling is a 
sport for millionaires exclusively— 
an expensive diversion beyond the reach of 
people in moderate circumstances. This view 
of the sport—if it may be called a sport— 
holds true of enjoying the use of high-powered 
high-priced touring automobiles with their 
expensive equipment. But on the other hand 
there are automobiles that a man of moderate 
circumstances may own which will carry him 
wherever he may wish to go, at a reasonable 
speed and at a cost that, when the service 
which they render is considered, is not ex- 
orbitant. 

The cost to consider, however, is not so 
much the first cost as the expense of up-keep. 
A glib-tongued agent may not hesitate to say 
that an automobile may be cared for as 
cheaply as a horse, but, really, it costs less to 
maintain a horse than to keep in commission 
even the lowest-priced runabout. The advan- 
tage of the automobile is not in its cheap- 
ness, but in its ability to cover tenfold more 
ground. 


AUTOMOBILES FOR PHYSICIANS 


A physician’s demands are perhaps as ex- 
acting as those of any other owner of an auto- 
mobile would be, and a comparison of the 
cost of a horse and of a car to a physician 
will cover the case of many other classes of 
people. 

A busy physician who undertakes to drive 


daily in his professional rounds in any large 
city will require an equipment about as follows: 


COST OF EQUIPMENT FOR USING HORSES 
Standard doctor’s buggy 
Cut-under carriage..... 
Single harness, hand made 
Double harness, ‘‘ 
Two horses at $150 apiece 


To this sum should be added the cost of a 
coachman’s uniform, the cost of heat and 
light, veterinarian’s services, shoeing, repairs, 
depreciation, and interest on investment; 
but these will be omitted as there are similar 
expenses, amounting to as much, in main- 
taining an automobile. An automobile would 
probably cost more for repairs than the carri- 
ages. The expense of maintenance of the car- 
riages would be about as follows: 

COST OF MAINTAINING HORSE EQUIPAGES 
Stable rent per year 
Oats, hay and straw for two horses 
SHGCIAP HAVO NGISES ..5.6 br eG betta so oe esas 
Hire of man at $20 a month 
Harness repairs, painting of carriage 
Sundries, brushes, blankets, etc. ........... 


Assuming that it is possible to drive twenty 
miles a day with this equipment, or approxi- 
mately 7,000 miles a year, at a cost of $700 for 
maintenance, the cost per mile would be ten 
cents. 

To match the work of two horses, a physi- 
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cian desiring an automobile would need a 
powerful and sturdy runabout costing from 
$1,000 to $1,200, of at least ten horsepower, 
and with an engine of two cylinders at least. 
For all-year use, embracing winter driving, an 
air-cooled machine is most logical. The car 
must be fitted with a top and a storm apron 
and curtains, and as far as possible it must be 
simple of control and have easily accessible 
parts. The approximate cost for 7,000 miles 
of use of such an equipment might be esti- 
mated as follows: 


COST OF MAINTAINING AN AUTOMOBILE 
Stable rent 
Gasolene 
Lubricating oil 
Battery 
Painting 


There will also be valves to replace, broken 
chains and possibly crank-shafts, connecting 
rods or pistons; and no one can say just 
where the expense for repairs will cease, or 
what it will be. It is a matter of luck and of 
the amount of attention that a man gives his 
car. If the physician is his own mechanic, 
the expense will be materially reduced, but if 
he depends upon mechanics at sixty cents an 
hour, he must prepare himself for pretty stiff 
monthly repair bills. In the figures given, 
there is a leeway of $140 in favor of the auto- 
mobile, but according to my experience and 
that of my friends, it is impossible to maintain 
an automobile as cheaply as horses, though 
mile for mile, considering the great distances 
that an automobile will travel, it is cheaper. 
Of course, if travel covering twenty miles a 
day meets a physician’s needs, and there is no 
necessity for his running forty or fifty miles, 
the horse equipment may suit him better. 
Still, the automobile gives pleasure and affords 
a Saving in time that may compensate for the 
excess in cost of maintenance or other dis- 
advantages. 


AUTOMOBILES FOR FAMILY USE 


The development of the gasolene runabout 
and light touring car, ranging in price from 
$650 to $1,250, has brought the automobile 
within the reach of thousands who in the 
early days of the industry, only five years ago, 
could as well have afforded a steam yacht or a 
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private car as an automobile, but who are to- 
day enthusiasts enjoying thousands of miles 
of touring every season. These powerful 
little cars, of from six to ten horse-power, have 
supplied the demand for so-called cheap ma- 
chines, and thousands of users have proved 
that they may be operated at a cost of from 
$20 to $30 a month for maintenance and re- 
pairs. The man, however, who imagines that 
he can operate his runabout for $5 or $10 a 
month is doomed to disappointment. 

Having purchased his car, the prospective 
user will find that he cannot employ his time 
to better advantage than in learning its mech- 
anism. It is not enough that he should know 
how to fill the tanks, and how to start and 
stop the thing. He should make a study of 
his engine and the transmission, should know 
the function that each piece of the machinery 
performs, and how it works with other parts; 
and, after a few weeks’ road experience he 
should be able to detect trouble by the vary- 
ing of the noise of his motor, and to diagnose 
the case at once. 

In my own experience, which has been 
gained with seven cars of different makes 
owned by me, and in covering a distance of 
40,000 miles, I have found that it is about as 
economical for a man to store his car at a gar- 
age as it is to keep it himself, and that he 
usually gets better service when his machine 
is kept in a station where there are other cars 
of the same make. He profits by the exper- 
iences of his fellows, and also has his car in 
better shape when it is kept where experienced 
mechanics can tune it up. 


ONE MAN’S EXPENSE ACCOUNT 


Among the cars which I owned was a 
single-cylinder, air-cooled machine of eight 
horsepower, fitted with a convertible body 
that carried two or four passengers. I kept 
track of my expenses for seven months, from 
April to November, during the heart of one 
driving season. During this time the machine 
covered about 10,000 miles. My monthly 
bills tell a most interesting story that will 
give an insight into the various expenses met 
with in automobiling. 

REPAIRS IN APRIL 
1—4 hours’ time on adjustments at s5octs. $ 2.00 
1 gallon cylinder oil 
2 extra inner tubes at $7.50 
Extra fan belt 
6—Repairing puncture 
1o—Repairing puncture 
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Ria — SOND UNDO BACK: ois cisions 6c -s io o's ao eis wid Wis eis. 
14—4 hours time adjusting................. 
18—Half gallon cylinder oil 
eI—Parcning mer Tube . .. . 2.665622 000000 75 


23—2 hours’ time adjusting ................ 1.00 
BAU ROTA SPATIC PING. 6... 55 os se eies seins sss 4.50 
s0— ne Gnonth's Storage. . .< ....06.62. 6600 0's 12.00 
(Gasolenc for the Month 2... .i..6s cs. e ss 10.00 

(Uc ER me eee re, $55.88 


My bill in May was $67.22 and was made up 
chiefly of time charged for mechanics’ labor. 
When I saw the long list of hours I insisted on 
seeing the men’s time cards, or having it 
shown to my satisfaction that the time 
charged for had been spent on the car. The 
time cards did not tally with the bill rendered 
and I secured a reduction of $25.00. The ex- 
perience proved the advisability of the owner’s 
knowing how long it should take mechanics to 
do repair work. 

In June I paid altogether $41.55, and in 
July, $65.25. In August I made a 1,000-mile 
tour through southern New Jersey and covered 
almost as great a distance around my own 
home in short runs of from fifty to one hun- 
dred miles. I therefore had two separate 
bills, one at the local storage station and the 
other for expenses incurred on the tour. They 
amounted to $90.30. In September I paid 
$38.60 and in October $63.40. 

Adding up the expense of the various 
months, the total is $397.20. My first invest- 
‘ ment was $1,300, and the interest on this at 
6 per cent. for seven months figures up to 
$45.50. I figure that the car depreciated 
in value 25 per cent. from the original cost, 
making an expense of $325.00. I pay $50 a 
year for liability insurance. This makes the 
total expense for the seven months $817.70. 
My cost per mile of operation was less than 
eight cents, or two cents a mile for each per- 
son carried. 

The expenses met with this type of machine 
would probably be duplicated in almost any 
other car of the runabout type, depending of 
course on the mileage and the kind of hand- 
ling that the machine had. The figures show 
just what an automobilist is required to spend 
to keep his maching running. To the man who 
can pay $3,o0o0 or more fora car the cost is 
not so important as to a man of less wealth. 

Let us take, however, a touring car costing 
$2,500. The yearly depreciation in a car of 
this sort would be about $650. Depreciation 


is one of the largest items of automobile ex- 
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pense and it increases in proportion to the 
first cost of the machine. Gasolene sells in 
most of the city garages at twenty cents a 
gallon; one may go ten miles ona gallon. Ap- 
proximately the yearly tire expense may be 
placed at $200. It may be less or more ac- 
cording to the care given the tires, the amount 
of usage, and the sort of roads covered. Luck 
also plays an important part in tire expense— 
luck in dodging broken glass, sharp stones, 
and nails which are to be found on most of our 
roads. A man with such a car would wish a 
chauffeur, to whom he would have to pay at 
least $25 a week. This would make a total 
expense as follows: 


EXPENSES OF A TOURING CAR 





CRAUNEC GTS MALES, NOUC: 0/5 64).55)o.caN seta ee cies $1,300 
Bune tee Bene Fe aiscsk o cileies eistls 6.0042: 0 5 Sinise 200 
isasolene for s;o00 Muiles............6.6 0.66 oes 80 
Lubricating oil, carbide, etc............... 75 
Repairs and replacement of parts......... 200 
POR ECIAUION iach oes. oie sin esse soos Ss 650 
Liability and fire insurance............... 100 

$2,605 


It has been worked out that a man can keep 
two horses, have two carriages, and employ 
a $60 a month coachman for $1,300 a year. 
This makes the automobile doubly as expen- 
sive as the horse equipage, but in order to 
arrive at a just estimate, we must compare 
the efficiency of the two equipments. A team 
of horses could cover distances within fifteen 
miles, and if driven fifteen miles and back each 
day for a year would cover 10,950 miles. It is 
probable, however, that their annual mileage 
would not be half this. An automobile has a 
maximum mileage of at least 100 miles a day, 
or 36,500 miles a year, more than three times 
that of a team of horses, with but double the 
expense. 

There are now, of course, automobiles for 
every use—electric runabouts for the city physi- 
cian or for a woman’s use, light runabouts for 
riding about town or driving to and from the 
station in the country, medium weight touring 
cars for general touring service, high-powered 
road machines for the wealthy man who de- 
lights in speeding, huge closed cars for touring 
and for winter use in cities. 

In some of the larger cities samples of each 
of these types are kept in the garages of 
wealthy men who are automobile enthusiasts. 
Mr. W. Gould Brokaw, of New York, for ex- 
ample, recently placed his order for three 
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magnificent automobiles which, it is said, will 
be the handsomest and most costly in America. 
The largest of the three will be a fifty horse- 
power, four-cylinder closed car. The interior 
seats will be so arranged that they may be 
made into berths for sleeping. There will also 
be a complete camp cooking outfit, a wash- 
stand with a complete toilet outfit, an ice-box, 
a lunch hamper with dishes, electric lights, 
electric signals to the driver, and many other 
conveniences. With this car it will be pos- 
sible to tour regardless of hotels, and night 
stops can be made without discomfort any- 
where the machine happens to be. 

Mr. C. K. G. Billings, whois known as 
the owner of the fast horse Lou Dillon, is as 
much interested in automobiles as he is in 
horses, and has the largest private garage in 
America. He has thirteen different cars and 
uses two stables for their storage, paying $300 
a month rent. He has a complete workshop 
with lathes and other equipment for making 
repairs, and also an electric charging plant 
which costs about $1,000 a month to operate. 
Every month he spends another $50 for light- 
ing, and $225 for wages to his head chauffeur. 
There are also three other chauffeurs who get 


$150 each, and two washers to keep the cars 


clean, who get $50 a month apiece. He spends 
also every month about $400 for tires, $100 
for new parts, $200 for his chauffeurs’ clothes 
and food, and large sums for gasolene and oil. 
It is estimated that his thirteen automobiles 
are worth $100,000 and cost from $25,000 to 
$30,000 a year to keep in commission. Auto- 
mobiling of course is made exclusively a rich 
man’s sport when carried on so lavishly. 


COMMERCIAL AUTOMOBILES 


Pleasure vehicles now receive the most at- 
tention, but before very long automobiles for 
commercial purposes will probably outnumber 
them ten to one. Many manufacturers are 
now turning them out. 

The average cost of a delivery truck or wagon 
that will carry two or three tons is from $2,000 
to $4,000; some of the five-ton trucks sell for 
$5,000. A good truck for horse use may be 
bought for $500. Six horses at from $300 to 
$400 each are required in order to allow each 
team to have a complete day’s rest after each 
day’s work. This means a total cost of about 
$2,500. Feed, stabling, and so on about bal- 
ance the expense of the other repairs and cost 
of maintaining an automobile truck. Brewer- 
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ies have thus far been the largest users of the 
heavy electric trucks. They have found that 
trolley-car motormen make the best drivers, 
and they draw their men from the street-car 
service. The cost of charging these big trucks 
with electricity is heavy. A light automo- 
bile delivery wagon may be operated about 
as cheaply as an ordinary touring car of the 
same class, but will cover four times the terri- 
tory that a horse will and with a great saving 
of time. 

Mr. W. A. Purer, superintendent of the de- 
livery stations of the Chicago public library, 
where gasolene delivery wagons have been in 
use for more than a year,estimated the monthly 
expense for gasolene, heavy lubricating oil, etc., 
at $27, repairs at $22. 50, and tires at $15 per 
wagon, making the average expense for a year 
$774. This estimate was made before the car 
was put into service. After a year’s use it 
was found that the cost of maintenance had 
been exactly $779.76 or $5.76 more than the 
estimate. This wasa great deal cheaper than 
horse service, for the work done by this car 
had previously required two wagons and three 
horses at an expense of $100 a month more, 
or $1,200 a year above what the automobile 
costs. 

In the last six months of the year the gaso- 
lene and lubricants were bought in large 
quantities. This reduced the cost materially. 
For the first six months these cost $36.50 a 
month. In the last six months the cost was 
reduced to $23 a month. The total cost of 
gasolene for the year was $357, the cost of 
repairs was $217.80 and the cost of tires 
$204.96. 

Eventually three machines were put in use 
and did the work of the five wagons and 
twelve horses. The expense of delivery has 
been reduced about $185 amonth—an annual 
saving of about $2,200. The service is more 
satisfactory and prompt than before. 

For light delivery work it is estimated that 
a car, exclusive of the driver’s wages, may be 
kept in commission for $40 a month and will 
take the place of three horses costing $25 a 
month each. An automobile delivery wagon 
or truck is considered by business men to be 
a good advertisement,and as soon as the manu- 
facturers give as much attention to the devel- 
opment of the commercial vehicles as they 
have to the pleasure cars, the use of horses for 
city delivery and trucking will be greatly 
limited. 
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HOW A DESK SYSTEM WORKED 


HE way to despatch a day’s work is 
| to think of one thing at a time and 
to spend as little time as possible 
thinking about that thing,’’ said the head 
of a large mercantile establishment. He 
was talking to the chief of one of his de- 
partments, who had asked for an assistant to 
help dispose of the mass of routine papers. 
As the business grew it began to look to the 
worried man as if the increasing tide would 
presently swamp him. 

“The way to think of but one thing at a 
time and to acquire the habit of judging 
quickly is to systematize your desk. Come 
and see mine.” 

The manager, a little resentful, withdrew 
his head from the fortress walls of his roll- 
top desk, whose surface was strewn with 
letters, orders, memoranda and other papers, 
and whose pigeon-holes were filled to bursting, 
and followed his employer into his private 
office. 

There stood a broad, flat-topped desk 
covered with a thick plate of glass. On it 
were a telephone, a blotter, an ink-stand, and 
a pen-tray containing a pen, a blue pencil, 
pins, clips and rubber bands. At the back 
was a wooden rack with a half dozen vertical 
compartments. The sliding ledge on the 
right-hand side was pulled out and on it lay 
a little pile of papers. 

“Just a moment,” said the owner of the 
office. He seated himself, briskly trans- 
ferred the pile of papers to the centre of the 
blotting-pad and seized the blue pencil. He 
picked up each paper in turn, glanced quickly 
through its contents and scribbled a few 
words on it. Some he placed in the different 


compartments in the rack. From time to 
time he pulled out the top left-hand drawer 
of the desk, lifted the cover of a portfolio that 
was the only object that lay inside, and 
quickly slipped a paper between two of its 
heavy leaves. Three or four times he pulled 
out a “tickler’” pad with calendar leaves 
from the top right-hand drawer and jotted 
down a memorandum against a certain day. 
In five minutes the desk was clear. He then 
pressed a button. A young man came in, 
gathered the papers from the rack and 
disappeared, evidently to distribute them to 
the heads of various departments indicated 
on the compartments of the rack. 

“Do you understand?’’ he inquired of the 
manager. 

“And now,” said the employer, “‘how 
much of-the stuff that litters your desk was 
there two hours ago? How much of the stuff 
in the pigeon-holes and in the drawers has 
been there six months? Suppose you clean 
house and then try a little personal system. 
We can talk about an assistant afterward.”’ 

After a little further instruction, the 
manager went back to his department. One 
month later the whole department presented 
anew aspect. It no longer had an appearance 
of confusion. There was no more shouting 
from desk to desk. The air of haste and 
worry had disappeared. No more bursting 
pigeon-holes.threatened to spill their contents 
down on family photographs, for family pho- 
tographs and pigeon-holes had disappeared. 
There was not a roll-top desk in the depart- 
ment. Moreover, the manager and _ his 
clerks had acquired the habit of going home at 
half-past five instead of staying sometimes 
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until half-past six to bring order out of a 
desk chaos as formerly. 

The manager had installed a desk system 
and had directed his assistants to do the 
same. He had first gone through all the 
papers in his roll-top desk, and had sent 
every paper which he did not throw into the 
waste-basket to an appropriate department 
for final disposition. When he saw the 
number he threw away he was astounded. 
Everyone is who vigorously house-cleans a 
roll-top desk. He had provided himself with 
a flat-topped desk and with a portfolio which 
he kept in the top left-hand drawer. He 
had placed a rack at the back of the desk. 
He had then given directions that all papers 
to be brought to his attention be placed on 
the top of the desk in a neat pile to the left 
of his blotter, and that an office boy collect 
and distribute any papers placed in the rack. 

On his arrival in the morning he would 
pull out the top drawer on his left and take 
from it a portfolio, which he placed at his 
right. He would then pull out the top drawer 
on his right, taking from it a memorandum 
pad and his “tickler.” This “tickler’ was 


merely a package of cards strapped together 


with a rubber band. Every card, however, 
bore a date and a memorandum. He would 
take from the ‘‘tickler’’ every card bearing 
the date of that day. Every card thus 
taken out was a reminder of something to be 
done. After running through these and 
making rapid memoranda, some of which he 
placed in the portfolio and some in the rack, 
he would tear up the cards he had noted and 
throw the pieces into the waste-basket. 

He would next attack the pile of papers at 
his left, first placing them on his blotting-pad 
and then annotating them one by one, placing 
some in the rack and others in the portfolio. 
Having arrived at his desk at eight o’clock, 
he would have the pile finished by nine, 
though meanwhile another set of papers and 
letters had been gathering, but in a neat 
orderly pile on his left. It was now time to 
take the portfolio from the right of his 
blotting-pad and place it squarely before him. 
A stenographer was called. The first com- 
partment in the portfolio was filled with 
letters and memoranda requiring dictated 
answers. These were disposed of with the 
utmost brevity consistent with courtesy. 
But before beginning dictation the manager 
would turn to the second compartment of the 
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portfolio, which was filled with papers held 
over from the previous day or held for a 
longer period, and decide whether they could 
be attended to at once, either by transference 
to the rack or to the first compartment of the 
portfolio. With the departure of the stenog- 
rapher, he would turn to the third compart- 
ment of the portfolio, wherein lay memo- 
randa of personal talks he must have, either 
over the telephone which stood on the desk 
or by a visit to the desk of someone else in 
the establishment. 

A routine like this was maintained all day, 
in spite of such interruptions as queries from 
his subordinates, or telephone calls, or sug- 
gestions from his chief, on his periodical 
tours through the establishment, and reap- 
pearances of the stenographer to take more 
dictation. There was a place on the desk 
for everything that came. Permanent mem- 
oranda or papers for reference were placed in 
the second left-hand drawer in the desk, and 
the manager speedily learned to go through 
these at frequent intervals and weed them 
out. Another drawer contained stationery, 
memorandum slips, cards, and other tools in 
orderly arrangement. Every night, when 
every paper that had come to the desk during 
the day had been properly placed where it 
belonged, the user of the desk placed his 
ink-stand and his pen-rack—like the one 
he had seen in his employer’s office—inside 
the narrow drawer in the middle of the 
desk and closed the drawer. The conditions 
differed somewhat at the various desks in the 
department, but the manager insisted that a 
similar system, with the necessary variations, 
be established at every one. When the force 
had gone at night the department presented 
an array of clean desks bearing nothing but 
blotting-pads, telephones and drop-lights. 

On one of his visits to the manager after the 
system had been established a month, the 
employer asked quizzically: 

“Shall I get you that assistant?”’ 

The manager looked down at his desk with 
the little pile of papers on one side and the 
portfolio on the other. 

“No, sir,” he replied, “I think I could 
now handle another department in addition 
to my own.” 

The employer glanced about and then 
looked thoughtfully back at the manager. 

“T am thinking of giving one to you,” said 
he. 





APPRAISALS OF NEW BOOKS 


A Lire or Watt WuitTman, by Henry 
Bryan Burns, is a naive Englishman’s at- 
tempt to prove Walt Whitman a mystic. The 
author very reasonably rests his proof on the 
assertion that Whitman was a mystic, and 
from that time on his task is an easy one. 
The book is a readable biography and will be 
accepted by the devout. (E. P. Dutton & 


Co., $3 net.) 


SipnEY LANIER, by Dr. Edwin Mims, of 
Trinity College, N. C., is the first attempt 
at a biography of the distinguished South- 
ern poet. It is the sympathetic story of 
his life and work, and there is no more 
charming personality in our literary history, 
and no more heroic one. He died before the 
open window among the mountains, after a 
long, brave struggle against disease. Dr. 
Mims has done his biographical task well, 
although he seems a little hesitant in his 
critical judgment. Perhaps he did not regard 
criticism as his present duty; for there is no 
risk in boldly assigning much of Lanier’s 
work to that part of our literature which 
will be lasting. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 


$1.50.) 


Op GreEK, which is a Memoir of Edward 
. North, by S. N. D. North, is the loving 

biography of a gentleman and scholar who 
lived out his placid life as professor of the 
classics in Hamilton College, New York. He 
was not a famous man, in a wide way, but he 
was a beloved one; and it is an encouraging 
and pleasant thing to consider that such a 
book could be written and read in these 
hurrying times. Professor North served 
his college for fifty-seven years, and was the 
inspirer and counselor of every lad that 
came into the circle of his benign influence. 
(McClure, Phillips & Co.) 


CHINA AND HER PEOPLE, by Charles Denby, 
is made up of two conscientious and scru- 
pulously accurate volumes on a timely 
subject. The author tells exactly what he 
knows of China after a thirteen years’ resi- 
dence. While there is much of value and in- 
terest in his book, one feels that a single con- 
versation with the man himself would have 
been more enlightening. For all his modest 
and too-even style he can not long conceal 
from us that he was an honor to the country 


he served, and President McKinley’ s platitude 
seems almost insulting: “‘ His resignation was 
accepted merely because there was a call for 
the post in my own party, not for any reason 
which reflected on Colonel Denby.’’ Colonel 
Denby praises the Chinamen, the foreigners, 
the missionaries, and even the American con- 
sular service. We can not agree with all he 
says, but it must have weight ascoming from 
no undiscriminating and silly optimist, but 
a gentleman so inherently great-hearted that 
he could imagine no evil. (L.C. Page & 
Company.) 


COUNSELS AND IDEALS FROM THE WrRiIT- 
INGS OF WILLIAM OSLER is a little book 
compiled by C. N. B. Camac, which will de- 
pend for its first popularity on the off-hand 
speech of the eminent physician when he in- 
nocently trusted his audience not to take his 
prescription of chloroform at sixty too 
seriously. But the book will be liked by those 
people who care for clippings and excerpts 
from the writings of a very suggestive and 
wise man. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.25 
net.) 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF EvurROPEAN Na- 
TIoNs, by J. Holland Rose, Litt. D., in the 
volume which has appeared brings some sort 
of order out of the chaos of modern politics 
and diplomacy. At least we can see with 


reasonable clearness the general line-up of 
affairs since 1870 and estimate the weight 
that each nation throws in the scale-pan of 
the mysterious “balance of power.” (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons.) 


Ir1isH History AND THE IRIsH QugEs- 
TION, a commendable study by Goldwin 
Smith, does not give the rather sneering ac- 
count of Irish matters that most histories 
written by Englishmen do. Nor does it en- 
ter hot into the lists as do the Irish them- 
selves. Inthe whole story, from the early 
Celts to the last of the ‘‘ Land Code Men,”’ it 
shows a praiseworthy fairness in treating of 
a most distressful country. (McClure, Phil- 
lips & Co.) 


THE RE-SHAPING OF THE Far East, like 
its predecessor ‘‘Manchu and Muscovite’’ 
by the same author, B. L. Putnam Weale, is 
more than a book of the hour or year. Mr. 
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Weale handles the most difficult and delicate 
subjects with a largeness of grasp and a di- 
rectness that is convincing of authority. 
Listen to his criticism of our public servants in 
China: “‘The staffing of the American Lega- 
tion in Peking with missionary nominees who 
have as often as not been in missionary ranks, 
has tended to give the United States Mission 
a peculiar character and to bring the Great 
Republic into contempt.”’ With the his- 
torical prologue for guidance, he develops 
the present situation with the absolute and 
inevitable manner of a Greek tragedy. We 
see the Far East asleep, slowly roused, stretch- 
ing its mighty frame, yawning, and finally 
looking about with wide comprehending eyes 
to deliver a crushing blow at what offends it. 
(The Macmillan Co., $6.) 


TUSKEGEE AND Its PEOPLE is collected 
and edited by Booker T. Washington, but 
written by twenty-two earnest young men and 
women who contribute their biographies and 
their stories of the mental unfolding which 
Tuskegee Institute has made possible. No 
interest can surpass that of the first-hand 
“human documents,”’ such as we find in this 
book. Mr. Washington was right when he 
modestly said in his preface that editing 
would not improve such documents. (D. Ap- 
pleton & Co., $2 net.) 


MAN AND THE EartTH, a book by Nathaniel 
Southgate Shaler, Dean of the Lawrence 
Scientific School of Harvard University, 
contains chapters dealing with the “ Fu- 
of Power’’ and the “ Exhaustion of 
Metals’? which are deliberate attempts to 
solve problems of grave interest. In the 
chapters on ‘‘The Beauty of the Earth”’ and 
“The Attitude of Man to the Earth,’’ Pro- 
fessor Shaler permits his generous and grace- 
ful imagination to go hand in hand with his 
scientific sense, a fortunate companionship 
that produces a largeness of thought and 
outlook that few scientific men have and 
that no other kind of writer can have 
on these topics. (Fox, Duffield & Co., $1.50 
net.) 


FLASHLIGHTS IN THE JUNGLE is an interest- 
ing record of hunting adventures and of 
studies in wild life in Equatorial East Africa, 
by C. G. Schillings, translated by Frederic 
White, with an introduction by Sir H. H. 
Johnston, G.C.M.G., K.C.B., and illustrated 
with 302 of the author’s untouched photo- 
graphs. It is an accurate scientific book— 
a very wonder-book of the wild, the like of 
which was never written before—and almost 
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uncannily well illustrated. It is not only 
readable by the layman, but full of breathless 
interest for him. The one authorized and 
complete American edition. (Doubleday, 


Page & Co., $3.80 net.) 


PracticaL AUTHORSHIP, a “how to” by 
James Knapp Reeve, is meant to give writers 
certain technical, commercial, and finan- 
cial aspects of the craft as practised in the 
best current publications. It might well be 
called ‘‘ Pegasus, his care and training, with 
special chapters on feed, shoeing, and care of 
feathers.”’ It is an honest attempt to help 
those who sell the work of their pens. To 
the mere reader of literature it may come as 
a shock to hear a comparison of the salability 
of the “happy” and the “‘sad”’ ending of a 
story, or to know that there is more demand 
for nature than for narrative poems. Yet 
thus is writing sold, and many writers whose 
works are eagerly bought by the public would 
do well to take a leaf from this excellent 
hack-writer’s guide and handbook. (The 
Editor Publishing Co.) 


Tue Lone Day, by an unknown author 
(and we are quite sure she is a woman), is 
a piece of fiction that is true. A brave, 
humorous, and sensitive little girl from a 
small town comes to New York in response 
to the heavy bells that ‘‘peal the monotone 
‘Work or starve, work or starve’.’’ Her 
factory life-and the existence of her two “lady 
friends” is very terrible and sobering to 
think on. When the “Long Day’”’ is finished, 
we have learned a lesson in political economy, 
and have read a book once, that we hope 
some day to need to read again, as soon as its 
vivid impression of the world where women 
toil has become at all dulled; for it is a world 
that men must remember and work to lift up, 
if our civilization is ever to be sound. (The 
Century Co.) 


THE CountrRY HouvsEis a good-looking, com- 
plete manual of house-building in the coun- 
try, by Charles Edward Hooper. The man of 
taste and imagination must choose his own wife 
and build his own house. This careful book 
will (as regards the house) educate his taste 
and stimulate his imagination. It is ‘‘pro- 
fusely illustrated with photographs and 
plans,’’ and full of useful hints. The author 
gently takes one by the hand and tells him 
how to choose his site, plan his house, lay the 
foundations, build, decorate, plumb, light, 
and in fact do everything with it to make 
it as he wantsit. (Doubleday, Page & 
Co., $3 net.) 











JOHNEY BEARRUP’S MILL 


N ALBUQUERQUE, N. M., is a man with 
an idea. He went there twenty-five 
years agd from Ohio, a young pioneer, ap- 
parently less well fitted perhaps for success 
in the competition of life in a country where 
water is a luxury than most of his fellows. 
The idea that now makes him a constructive 
successful business man was a Socialistic 
theory that codperation was the only form of 
industrial organization with which he cared 
to have anything to do. And it was manu- 
facturing that he had set his heart on—in a 
parched desert where, outside of the struggling 
little towns, the country did not maintain an 
average of one person to the square mile. 
But he said to himself, “Raw material 
should be manufactured where it is produced.” 
It was with these two ideas maturing in his 


mind that Johney Bearrup—that is his real 
name—went on contentedly raising sheep 
until a year and a half ago he was able to 
start the factory which he calls the Rio 
Grande Woolen Mills, one of the largest 
manufacturing establishments in New Mexico. 
As far as possible it is conducted cooperatively. 


Most of the workmen are stockholders. Mr. 
Bearrup advertises in Socialistic papers. and 
sells his blankets and other woolen goods 
largely to the codperative societies. There 
are a good many Socialists in the United 
States. His agents visit coOperative stores 
and Socialistic societies. They sell not only 
blankets, but they sell stock in the mill on a 
5 per cent. commission. He invites the 
stockholders to come and to work in the 
mills. For his idea is expanding. If the 
Socialists will keep on buying his blankets, 
and the stockholders will keep on coming to 
his little settlement on the outskirts of Albu- 
querque, he sees no reason why his codperative 
factory should not be the nucleus of a co- 
Operative town, or why the codperative 
factory should not be supplied from a co- 
Operative sheep ranch as well as selling to 
cooperative stores. 

If he were simply a visionary, his experi- 
ment. would deserve only passing attention. 
But he is a keen, wideawake business man. 


He has the respect and confidence of the other 
business men of the town. He is well liked. 
There is no apparent reason why the enter- 
prise should not succeed—as long as he is 
at the head of it. 


PRODUCING WEALTH FROM SEA-SAND 


R. DAVID T. DAY, a government ex- 
pert, has created a new industry in 
the Northwest. After months of patient 
investigation, he has proved that the common 
black sands of the Pacific Coast are rich in 
useful minerals, and that good steel can be 
made from this sand. Manufacturers of placer- 
machinery are now devising improved mining 
apparatus for working the sands. 

The little smelter at which Dr. Day made 
his experiments was in a corner within the 
grounds of the Portland Exposition. The 
results were not completed, however, until 
after the exposition had closed. Sea-sands 
of various kinds and colors were tested for 
many months. New magnetic separators and 
other machines were manufactured and sent 
to the laboratory especially for the work. 
Every day during the Fair, and long after 
the crowds had departed, the separating 
tables and furnaces were kept in operation, 
until mineral after mineral had been found. 
Some of the sand produced 644 pounds of 
magnetic ironore to the ton. Gold was found, 
platinum also, and a number of other minerals. 

Not enough of any one material is contained 
in a ton of the sand to make working it profit- 
able, but the total product of all the different 
minerals proves that mining the black sand 
will pay. There is considerable platinum, worth 
$21 an ounce, and some tantalum, so called 
because it has long tantalized the chemists, 
who have only within a few months been able 
to find enough of it, to examine it and to con- 
sider its usefulness. Dr. Day believes that 
within ten years it will be used fcr filaments 
for electric lights. Probably 3,oco filaments 
could be made from one pound of tantalum, 
and they would give twice the light with half 
the power now used. Considering all the 
products of the black sands, Dr. Day’s experi- 
ments have proved wonderfully rich in results. 








